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HOW KOSWALL WAS BANISHED FROM HIS FATHER'S 

COUNTRY, AND HOW HIS TUTOR 

PLAYED HIM FALSE. 



There was once a certain king to whom three old lords 
of his had done such sore offence that he shut them up 
in prison underneath his castle, vowing that they 
should never again see the light of day. There they 
lay long in a foul dark dungeon lamenting their hard 
fate, till at last a friend unlooked for was moved to 
aid them. The king's young son Eoswall had one day 
been playing beneath the walls when he overheard 
their grievous complaints, and, drawing near to the 
bars of the dungeon, listened to the voices of these 
men, whom he knew for three of his father's once most 
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trusted counseUors. They were earnestly praying 
Heaven to release them, or at least to let death put an 
end to their misery. 

Toung Boswall had a kindly heart ever open to all 
in distress, and now he took pity on these prisoners. 
With their doleful cries ringing in his ears he could no 
more give himself up to mirth and play; he went sadly 
to his chamber and sat there long thinking how he 
might befriend them. When night came he could not 
sleep for such thoughts. There was but one way to 
release them — since he could not hope to move his 
father's stem nature. He knew well that the keys of 
the prison were every night brought to the king, who 
kept them safe under his pillow till morning. So, all 
being still, the youth went ilito his father's chamber, 
gently drew the keys from beneath his head without 
waking him, and stole with them to the dungeon 
door. 

The three prisoners were asleep when the creaking 
of the rusty bolts aroused them, to see the young prince 
enter that dismal place with a lamp in his hand. They 
could hardly trust their eyes nor their ears on hearing 
that he had come to set them free. They stared on 
him like men out of their wits. But as they un- 
derstood that it was no dream, they fell on their 
kn^es before him with tears of gratitude. Roswall 
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hastily loosed their chains, and they cried with one 
voice: 

"Dear prince, if ever we can do you faithful service 
our lives and all shall be yours for what you have done 
this night!" 

He bid them rise and go without delay. When they 
had fled away through the darkness the prince went 
back with a light heart to his chamber and slept, first 
taking care to replace the keys beneath his father's 
pillow. 

Great was the amazement of the jailers to find the 
dungeon empty in the morning, and terrible was the 
king's wrath to hear that the captives had escaped. 
In the first outburst of his fury he ordered the 
jailers to be executed forthwith, and took a dreadful 
oath. 

"Whoever has done this thing, were it my nearest 
and dearest, shall die. I swear to kill the wretch with 
my own hands as soon as I see him!" 

The lords and knights looked at one another in 
silence as the king kept furiously urging them to speak 
on pain of instant death if they knew the offender. 
Boswall was not there: he durst not face his father's 
wrath; but when he heard how the jailers were con- 
demned for his fault he went to the queen and con- 
fessed to her what he had done. She gave a cry of 
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horror, for she knew how her husband had sworn. 
Hastily she sought the king and, falling on her knees, 
entreated him with tears 

" Oh, unliapi y 
woman that I am' 

Forgive this 
thing for the love 
of heaven i " 

"Thou k 
then, the trai- 
tor? 




jf"-^^^.'^r^^^~^^^- " Sir, it was your own 

"^~ ' son — take back these 

dreadful words for his sake and mine!" 

The king, red with anger, grew white in a moment. 
For a while he stood speechless ; then he said gloomily, 
as she still knelt praying him 
to pardon Boswall: 
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''That may not be, madam. I have sworn to kill 
him as soon as I see him. Be it your care to keep him 
out of my sight till I can send him to some far country 
where he shall never see me more." 

With this the poor mother had to be content, since 
well she knew her husband's angry moods. Yet he so 
far relented as to write letters to his neighbour the 
Eang of Bealm, commending his son Boswall to him, 
and praying him to keep the boy safe for a time. 
Moreover, he appointed one of his servants, whom he 
believed to be trusty, to go with Roswall as tutor, and 
gave this man secret charge that the young prince 
should want for nothing. The queen, too, furnished 
him with gold and costly jewels, making him promise 
to guard and serve her son faithfully whatever might 
befall. Their preparations were hastily made, both 
mother and son fearing lest the king's anger should 
break out afresh. They took sorrowful leave of one 
another, and Roswall rode away with this one atten- 
dant. 

Thus banished from home and bid never again look 
upon his father's face, the youth might well be heavy- 
hearted. But at his age troubles are quickly forgotten; 
he soon began to cheer himself with the pleasure of 
seeing the world, and rode gaily on till they had passed 
the bounds of his father's kingdom. It was otherwise 
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with the tutor, who, himself still a young man, grudged 
having to leave this rich court, with all its amusements 
and hopes of advancement, to go among strangers as 
follower of a prince little likely to have ever the power 
of making his friends' fortune. He hated Roswall as 
the cause of this ill-turn done to himself; then, while 
they rode on together side by side, a dark temptation 
took possession of him. "May I die the worst of 
deaths if ever I prove false to my charge!" he had 
told the queen; but even then treacherous thoughts 
were in his heart. 

One day, while they were passing through a rough 
mountainous country, they came to a stream where 
Roswall, overcome by heat and fatigue, alighted from 
his horse, and lying down on his breast, stretched him- 
self over the steep bank to drink. Suddenly the tutor 
stole behind him, seized him by the feet, and, holding 
him above the torrent, was about to throw him in. 
Amazed and alarmed the prince begged hard for 
mercy, promising never to say a word of what the 
tutor had intended, and to do whatever he pleased, if 
only his life might be spared. Then this wicked 
man, shrinking from the guilt of murder, agreed 
to let him live on condition of his taking a solemn 
oath that they should change places from that mo- 
ment. 
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" Swear to resign to me for ever your name, rank, 
and all yon have; to call yourself henceforth Dissawar 
and he no more known tor what you were, and never, 
while I live, to tell mortal man what has passed he- 
tween us thia day." 

What could Roswall do? To save his life he swore 
to do thus, since there was nothing else for it. The 
false servant, standing over him with drawn sword, 
took from him all bis money and bis letters to the 
King of Bealm, and made him strip off his rich clotbea 
down to his crimson hose and silken shirt embroidered 
with gold. When Roswall stood naked and trembling 
OD the bank, the villain threw bim a coarse shirt and 
leather coat; then taking farewell with dreadful threats 
against him if ever he broke that oath, set spurs to his 
horse, leading the other by the bridle, and left the boy 
to shift for himself in a wild and unknown country. 





HOW IT FABED WITH THE TBUE AND WITH 
THE FALSE BOSWALU 



The faithless tutor now travelled on alone till he 
came to the court of the King of Bealm. Here he sold 
Etoswall's horse and clothes and provided himself with 
rich attire suitahle to his assumed tank. Then, under 
the name of Boswall he presented the stolen letters to 
the king, who, on reading them, made this stranger 
welcome in all friendliness, as son and heir of his 
powerful neighbour. Feasts, tournaments, and hunt- 
ing parties were held in his honour, and he lived for 
a time in all the pleasures he had desired. 

So well did the supposed prince thrive at this court, 
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that the king set his heart on him as husband for his 
only daughter, Lilian. The tutor was well pleased, 
but not so was the princess. From the first she had 
disliked and distrusted her wooer, yet why she hardly 
knew. When her father pressed her to consent to his 
wishes, she could only plead herself too young to wed, 
and this excuse served so far that the marriage was 
delayed for a year, she always hoping to find means of 
changing the king's mind. 

There came a day when the King of Bealm went 
out hunting with the princess and a great train of 
lords and ladies. After a long chase they killed the 
stag. Then, as they rode home, Lilian saw a handsome 
shepherd-boy who was sitting all alone on a cold hill- 
side and weeping so distressfully that it moved her to 
pity. Sending one of her attendants to call him, she 
asked his name and the cause of his distress. 

" My name is Dissawar," said he, bending his knee 
and uncovering his head as one who had been well, 
brought up, " and I weep, good lady, because I have 
little reason to be merry." 

It was no other than Boswall, who had found shelter 
with some poor coimtry people, for whom he worked, 
enduring the hardships of their humble life after being 
brought up so delicately. Yet for all his mean attire, 
the princess, taking note of his courteous manners and 
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comely looks, thought that this could be no common 
peasant lad. 

"Who is your father?" she asked him. 

"My father is dead to me," he answered, and the 
tears started afresh into his eyes. 

"Poor youth, have yon no friends? Follow me to 
the court and I will befriend you." 

As she Bpoke thus there rode up the false prince. 




and darkly ho frowned to see Dissawar 
talking with his betrothed. 

"Vagabond, begone I" he cried. "Thou art a worth- 
less thief: I know thee well It is not for the like of 
thee to be in kings' houses." 

" Peace, Sir Roswall!" said Lilian, her heart all the 
more drawn towards the young shepherd. "If you 
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show no favour to this boy, you shall have none of 
me. 

"Nay, it is but my love that would have your 
father's daughter worthily attended. Such fellows as 
he are little fit to serve a great lady/' 

But the king had heard their dispute, and, under- 
standing that Lilian would do this youth a kindness, 
he gave orders for him to be taken into his own 
service. The tutor fixed an angry eye upon Dissawar, 
whispered one word into his ear, and rode on with a 
scornful laugh, when Lilian, smiling kindly, had told 
the boy to follow in their train and all should now be 
well with him. 

When they came to court he was fed and dothed 
and given a place as groom in the king's stables. So 
now, under hid name of Dissawar, the real prince lived 
beneath the same roof with the man who had wrought 
him such harm, and saw daily how the false Boswall 
was honoured in his stead. Tet fearing his oath and 
the threats of that traitor, he said not a word of his 
true name and rank, but diligently went about his 
work in the stables, winning the approval of those set 
over him, and the good word of all his fellow-servants. 

One man only bore him ill-will, and would willingly 
have found some fault in him to have him sent from 
the court. Who this was we may well guess. But as 
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for Lilian, she liked Dissawar the better for her suitor's 
hatred of him. Day by day she watched him closer 
than he knew, and the more she saw him the more 
she felt sure that he came of noble blood. From pity- 
ing the lad, she grew to be curious about his fate, and 
from this she went on to admire him, and ended by 
wishing to have him for her husband a hundred times 
rather than this other to whom she was betrothed. 

So it was that she sought fresh excuses to put off 
the marriage, and as her father still urged it upon her 
she began to think herself the most luckless maid that 
ever was bom. 

One day she was walking sorrowfully in the garden, 
asking herself how to escape this hard fate, when she 
overheard Dissawar on the other side of the hedge 
talking to the horse that he groomed. It had flung out 
its hoof and kidi:ed him. 

"Ah! horse," he said, "you have hurt a king's son, 
for so I was bom, and I should be a king myself when 
my father dies, but he sent me away with that false 
man who has beguiled me. Woe is me that I may not 
tell it to the ear of man!" 

Unseen, Lilian listened to these words, and knew 
with joy that she had guessed aright. She made 
Dissawar come to her on pretence of seeing to the 
hurt he had from the horse, and earnestly desired him 
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to tell her his true name. " For," said she, "I saw well 
from the first that you were no shepherd-boy." 

But the fear of his oath was strong upon him. He 
grew red he cast down his eyes; all confused and 
shamefaced he prayed her to excuse him, since what 




iought he might not 
Then she bi niched as 
red as he, and from that day loved the youth with 
her whole heart, silently determining never to marry 
any husband but him. 

With all her heart, too, she abhorred and distrusted 
this impostor whom she was bid treat as her future 
lord. When he still pressed his suit both with her 
and with the king, and the king insisted that she 
should give ear to him, she pretended to fall sick, or 
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it might well be that she fell sick in good earnest with 
sorrow Sut she durst not tell her father how she 
loved one of hia lowest grooms And thus the day 




drew near when she could no looger refuse to ob^ 
his will 

Meanwhile, an embassy had been sent to the king, . 
Boewall's father, letting him know of the marriage 
that was to be. The messengers found that king at 
the point of death, but he had still strength enough to 
forgive hia son and declare himself well pleased by the 
match. With this answer and rich presents for the 
bride, they returned to Bealm, where the king, eager 
to unite these two kingdoms, now declared that there 
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should be no more delay. The false BosweUI did not 
fail to hasten on the wedding, for he feared that some 
of the lords of hia own country might come to hail the 
true heir, and thus his treachery should be made known. 
So a near day was appointed, and Lilian wept in 
secret, as all hope seemed to abandon her. 





CHK(*-n=K_ - —TKn^et 



OP THE TODBSAMEirr, AND OF THE FAIR LILIAN'S 
WEDDIHO. 

The King of Bealm, as custom was, proclaimed a three 
days' tournament, for gallant knights to joust in hon- 
our of his daughter's marriage. From all the country 
round they came flocking; the whole city rang with 
the clang of arma and the trampling of steeds; high 
and low were eager to see the feata that should be 
done, and to share in the festivities. Only Lilian had 
no heart for mirth, only she and Dissawar. On the 
eve of the first day's jousting she asked him if he 
meant to be there. 

"What should such as I do there?" said he. 
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" You must joust for your lady — whoever she be." 

" Nay, what lady is there for whom I could joust, 
even if I had skill in such pastimes? And to-morrow 
I must go hunting." 

So indeed it was, that the false Roswall had con- 
trived for him to be sent hunting venison for the 
marriaore feast. Young Dissawar had shown himself 
a right good hunter, and it was his skill in this, as in 
carving and other courtly accomplishments, that made 
Lilian sure of him as of nobler birth than seemed from 
his station. 

Next morning, then, he rose at dawn, and, turning 
his back upon the meadow where the lists were set up, 
took his way into the forest with horse and hounds. 
The sun was shining, the birds were singing, the grass 
sparkled with fresh dew, and Dissawar, in spite of his 
troubles, felt glad, he scarce knew why, riding through 
the lonely greenwood. By-and-by, so pleasant was 
the air, he dismounted and laid himself down beneath 
the shadow of a great oak, and there, as he listened to 
the birds singing and would have thought how times 
had changed with him since he lost his name and rank, 
he found himself ever thinking on the Lady Lilian. 
Ah! how to save her from this vile impostor? 

He started up, and saw riding towards him a knight 
all in white armour, upon a milk-white steed. This 
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knight came up to him, alighted from his horse, and 
raised his vizor, disdosing the features of a venerable 
old man. 

" Sweet Sir Eoswall," he said, " I am come to serve 
you. Trust me and all shall be well: take my horse, 
arms, and clothes, ride back to the jousting, and quit 
you there like your father's son. This done, meet me 
here, and you shall have venison enough." 

Boswall was right willing to do as the old man 
desired him. They changed clothes, and with the 
knight's help he put on his armour, mounted his 
white steed, and quickly rode back to the tourna- 
ment, proud and glad to be once more equipped in 
such guise. 

The jousting was at its height when an unknown 
knight upon a white horse burst into the lists. Well 
did Diasawar's sturdy arm now serve him. nor had 
the young prince forgotten the training of his father's 
court. One knight after another that crossed his path 
went down before him, but he sought not to fight with 
any but the false tutor. They met with a furious shock; 
the traitor reeled in his stirrups and turned away, 
shunning another encounter with this adversary, who 
thereupon left the lists as suddenly as he had 
come. 

"Oh, if that 'good knight were but Dissawar!" said 
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Lilian to herself, as her eyes followed his white arms 
through the press. 

"Who may that white knight be?" cried the king. 
" Such a valiant man should be no stranger to us. Seek 
him out, and bring him to the castle." 

But the white knight was nowhere to be found. He 
had ridden back into the woods, where at the appointed 
place he met his unknown friend, to whom he delivered 
back the horse and armour, and dressed himself in his 
own clothes. Meanwhile the old man had been hunting 
with Dissawar's hounds, and had taken plenty of veni- 
son for him. Bidding him come to the same place next 
day, he disappeared, and at sunset the youth returned 
to the castle with the spoils of this day's chase. 

Lilian herself came to see what he had taken. Wit- 
nessing such proof that he must have been busy in the 
woods all day, she looked at him chidingly and 
said: 

" You would have done well to stay for the jousting. 
A knight in white was there who bore himself right 
nobly ; you may hear all talking of him. Perhaps he 
will come again to-morrow. Will you not be there to 
look on?" 

" Nay, lady, that may not be." 

" To please me," she whispered, blushing rosy red, 
and their eyes met. But now her jealous suitor has- 
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tened up and drew her away, saying it was not fit 
she should speak with her father's basest grooms. 

Again, next morning, Boswall took his way into the 
blythe greenwood with horse and hounds. The sun 
shone brighter, the birds sang sweeter, the grass and 
leaves seemed greener, and his heart was as light as 
any leaf, for he knew now that the Lady Lilian loved 
him. Again he stayed beneath the oak-tree, where 
another old knight came to him in red armour upon 
a good gray horse, accosting him with: 

" Sir, take this horse and armour of mine, and speed 
you well at the jousting. I will hunt for you till you 



come again." 



When he had put on the red knight's armour Boswall 
rode hotly back and right soon appeared in the crowded 
lists. And now, as men had wondered at the white 
knight yesterday, so to-day all eyes were upon this 
new unknown. The knight in red bore down all op- 
ponents, making straight for the false Boswall as soon 
as he showed himself, and at their first encounter that 
impostor rolled in the dust. Then saluting the king, 
the red knight vanished quickly as before. 

"Bid him stay — bring him back — make haste at 
least to know his name!" commanded the king loudly. 
The pages ran, the squires rode, but they were all too 
late. 
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Half hoping, half fearing, all wondering, Lilian was 
not less eager to see the face of this red knight, whose 
form and bearing were like one whom she had ever in 
her thoughts. In the evening she watched for Dissa- 
war's return, and saw him come loaded with venison, 
as if he had been hunting all day. She reproached him 
for staying away from the tournament, telling him how 
the red knight had borne himself, and how the king 
had desired to know his name. 

"And, ah!" she said, "if you were but such a knight 
as this!" 

" I, lady?" said he, casting down his eyes. 

" Promise me that you will not go away to-morrow. 
It is the last day." 

" I shall be there," said Dissawar, and for that she 
smiled on him so sweetly that he had well-nigh forgot 
his oath and told her all. 

That night he did not sleep a wink, but was up with 
dawn and away to the forest. As before, he met a 
third knight, from whom he got a bay horse and a suit 
of rich golden armour fit for a king. When he came 
into the lists this time he surpassed himself, and the 
spectators no longer thought of the white knight and 
the red knight, but only of this knight in golden ar- 
mour. Neither horse nor man could stand against him; 
he pressed through the throng like a flash of lightning, 
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hurling down all who ventured to oppose him; and last 
of all he overthrew the false Roswall with such force 
that the horse was killed, and the rider lay bruised 
and senseless. 

" Is this he?" whispered Lilian to herself, turning red 
and white by turns, as she beheld his prowess, and yet 
missed Dissawar from the acclaiming crowd. 

" That knight, whoever he be, must have the prize 
of the jousts," cried the king. "An earldom for the 
man who brings him to me!" 

But the unknown knight had passed away as soon 
as ever his enemy was thus discomfited. He hastened 
to the oak-tree, where now he met all three knights 
who had so befriended him. 

"Dear master," they said, "you delivered us from 
prison, and we vowed truly not to fail you if ever you 
should need help of us. We know how that traitor 
has beguiled you, and what is on foot for to-morrow. 
But fear not; the fair LiUan shall never be his bride." 

When the young man came back to the castle, he 
brought a milk-white hind for the princess. 

"Ah! Dissawar," she said, "you are welcome 
though once more you have deceived me, yet, gift or 
no gift, I cannot but forgive you all that ever you 
do. Did you not promise to be at the jousts to-day? 
There came a knight all in glittering gold that hath 
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won the prize beyond dispute. If that knight but go 
to my father and tell his name, he and no other will 
surely have my hand." 

" Dear lady, trust me, you shall marry the man you 
will, and no other." 

"Alas! I know not his name. Shall I call him 
Hector, or Oliver, or Roland, or Sir Launcelot of the 
Lake, for methinks he is well worthy to be counted 
among these? My heart, if you love me, for my sake 
call yourself the golden knight!" she cried. 

" Nay, you must call me Dissawar, and yet all shall 
be well," said he. What else they said to each other, 
true lovers may know, and only they. 

Next day the great hall of the castle was crowded 
with guests, every lady matched with a gentle knight. 
The false Roswall, gay with silk and velvet, and ex- 
ulting in his success, was at the right hand of the 
king, who rejoiced heartily that his daughter wolild 
now be married to this powerful prince. But she, in 
her marriage robes, stood beside him pale and anxious, 
shunning the looks of her hateful bridegroom, raising 
her downcast eyes only to seek out Dissawar among 
the serving-men at the lower end of the hall. 

All had assembled, the priests were waiting, the 
bridal procession began to set out for the church, when a 
great clattering of horses was heard without, and word 
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came that three noblemen of Roswall's kingdom had 
arrived to take part in the ceremony. At this news 
the bridegroom started, but the king bade make the 
strangers welcome. Then there entered those three 
old lords who had been delivered from prison, clad in 
sumptuous attire as beseemed wedding guests. They 
strode up the hall; they made obeisance to the king 
and to his daughter; but they looked high and stern 
upon the dismayed impostor. 

"How, know you not your prince?" asked the King 
of Bealm. 

Without a word the old lords turned away to 
approach Dissawar. They knelt before him, kissed 
his hand with tears, and hailed him as their master. 
All looked on in wonder as he raised them, speaking 
gracious words. For all his humble garb men found 
him more prince-like than the other, trembling in his 
costly robes. 

" What mockery is this?" cried the king in anger. 

Every eye was now fixed on the false bridegroom, 
who stood pale as death and would have turned to fly. 
But the three lords seized him and stripped off his fine 
clothes. Then suddenly falling at the feet of Dissawar, 
he prayed for mercy, confessing all his villany, how 
he had tried to drown the youth placed in his charge, 
how he had robbed him of his letters and his gold. 
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how he had bound him by a dreadful oath not to tell 
his name so long as he himself should live. 

" That oath will I break right soon," quoth the king, 
his brow growing blacker and blacker as he learned 
how he had been befooled. 

It was in vain for the wretched man to weep and 
pray. Lilian turned away from him with a shudder; 
his former friends derided his misery; his own servants 
called out against him; all judging him worthy of the 
cruellest torments that could be devised. No one 
speaking a word for him, he was taken out straightway 
and hanged at the very hour that he should have been 
wedded. 

The true prince was quickly arrayed and attended 
as became his tank, in which guise men saw before 
them the victor of the jousts, and marvelled how he 
could so long have passed for a serving-boy. He took 
the place of the false bridegroom, and now Lilian was 
all smiles and blushes. Her father gladly consenting, 
they were married forthwith amid rejoicings that 
lasted many days. After the marriage-feast they re- 
turned to Roswairs kingdom and lived happily all the 
rest of their lives. 



OGIER THE DANE. 
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HOW oaiEB CAME AS A HOSTAGE TO THE CODBT OF 

CHARLEMAQNE, AND HOW HE BORE THE ORIFLAMME 

AGAINST THE SAKACENS, 

With a great host of knights and barons, and the 
twelve famous peers of France, Charlemagne marched 
against Godfrey of Denmark, the only prince in Chris- 
tendom that still defied his power. Godfrey summoned 
his vassals and made all preparations for a desperate 
war, hut he might as well have striven to withstand 
the waves of the sea. His territories were overrun, 
his castles captured, his armies scattered, till at last 
the haughty prince was fain to sue for peace. This 
was granted him on condition that next Easter he 
should present himself at Paris, and do homage 
to the great emperor for all his lands. Meanwhile 
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his son Ogier w&s taken as a hostage, and fol- 
lowed in the train of Charlemagne on his return to 
France. . 

Ogier, a manly and handsome youth, was little sorry 
to quit his home, since he left there a stepmother who 
did all she could to set his father against him; and he 
asked nothing better than a chance of distinguishing 
himself at the renowned court of France. Nor was 
his captivity a harsh one. Charlemagne gave him 
over to the keeping of Duke Naymes of Bavaria, his 
own uncle, and he lodged him in one of his castles, 
which the fair eyes of Belisande, the governor's 
daughter, made a pleasant prison. So there he spent 
the time in amusement and gallantry, and all kinds of 
knightly exercises, and never wished to go back to 
Denmark. 

But when the feast of Easter came, his father did 
not appear to do homage, as had been agreed, for the 
wicked stepmother had persuaded him to break his 
promise, hoping that Ogier would suffer for it, and 
that her own son would succeed to Denmark. Nay, 
more, when Charlemagne sent messengers to remind 
him of his plighted word, Godfrey insulted and ill- 
used them, shaving their beards and tonsuring them 
like monks, and sent them back to their master with 
an answer of defiance, bidding him do his worst, heed- 
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less of what might befall his own eldest son in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Bight wroth was the emperor when this scornful 
message came to his ears. In the first outburst of hia 
fury he ordered Ogier to be brought before him. 

"Am I to be set free? Has my father come?" asked 
the young Dane, as he gaily took leave of the bright- 
eyed Belisande, promising to be with her again before 
long, and no more as a captive but as a princely 
wooer. But his heart sank to see the angry counten- 
ance of the emperor, and to hear the tale of his mes- 
sengers, loudly demanding vengeance for the shameful 
usage they had met at his father's court. 

" For a time the father may escape my vengeance," 
cried Charlemagne, "but the son shall feel it before 
another hour be passed." 

"Ah, sire, I am innocent of all this!" said Ogier, 
falling on his knees. " It is an enemy of mine, or of 
thine, that hets thus provoked thee. But if my father 
refuses due service and homage, I, his heir, freely 
acknowledge thee as my liege lord. Great emperor, 
receive me among thy humblest and most faithful 
servants." 

" No more! Cut off his head forthwith!" raged the 
emperor. 

But now arose a murmuring among the barons and 

(IM) D 
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peers, many of whom were the youth's kinsmen, and 
all were loth to see him die thus untimely; and the 
wise Duke Naymes whispered in his master's ear: 

"Nay, sire, do not provoke so many proud lords 
whose swords you may need ere long. Let the youth 
serve under your banner, as he so desires; there will 
be time enough to talk of vengeance on his father. 
Or if you will slay him, give me leave to go, and find 
some other councillor," he added bluntly. 

In vain! The emperor would listen to no pleadings. 
Ogier was seized and bound, and was already about to 
kneel beneath the axe of the executioner, when sud- 
denly the crowd of pitying spectators parted right and 
left to let a breathless messenger come before Charle- 
magne with news that made every sword leap in its 
scabbard. 

The Saracen host had once more burst upon the 
south. The warlike Soldan, with a hundred thousand 
turbaned infidels, was ravaging the fair plains of Italy, 
burning and slaughtering as he went, and even now 
would be almost at the gates of Rome. All was lost 
unless the champion of Christendom at once took the 
field. 

"To Rome! To Rome!" shouted all the barons and 
peers of France when they heard this message sent 
by the Pope; and Charlemagne did not delay to set 
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out to the aid of the true faith. On the spot he gave 
orders for the assembling and advance of his army. 
Then, as his eye fell upon Ogier, he bid his bonds be 
removed, for he durst not risk offending his powerful 
kinsmen at a time when all hearts should be one, 
and all swords be turned against the common foe. 
The young Dane was once more delivered to Duke 
Naymes, who promised to answer for his safe-keep- 
ing. 

He followed in the rear of the army, which now 
marched with all speed across the Alps, and before the 
gates of Borne, not a day too soon, came face to face 
with the pagan host. 

Both leaders drew out their forces for a great battle; 
and, if his arms were victorious, Charlemagne vowed 
to himself that he would hang Ogier on the field, for 
still the despite done him by Godfrey rankled in his 
heart. 

Among a crowd of squires and servants the youth 
looked down from a hill behind the Christian ranks, 
and eagerly beheld the two hosts approaching to the 
encounter. Never in his life had he seen such a sight! 
The plain was covered with dazzling armour and 
waving pennons; the earth shook beneath the tread of 
myriads of war steeds; the shouts and trumpet-blasts 
pealed through the air loud as a tempest; on either 
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side the lances rose like a forest around the oriflamme 
of France and the green banner of the Prophet. Ogier*s 
heart beat high, and he cried: 

" Oh, for at least a sharpened stake that I might 
rush into the fray! Better to fall fighting among 
knights than to die as a captive 1" 

With strained eyes he watched the lines dose and 
the mailed warriors mingle in deadly fight. But what 
does he see? In the very centre of the battle the 
Christians give way — the infidels rush on — the flower 
of the French chivalry are surrounded! Charlemagne 
himself spurs into the thick of the combat; he is lost 
as in a thundercloud, and his war-cry is drowned in 
the exulting shouts of the foe. For Allory, the Lom- 
bard lord who at the emperor's right hand bears the 
oriflamme, has turned and fled — shame upon him! 
With the white standard and its golden lilies trailing 
in the dust the flying knight gallops wildly towards 
the hill where the crowd of squires stand overlooking 
the field. 

" AU is lost! The emperor is taken!" gasped Allory, 
and would have spurred past them, but Ogier barred 
the way. 

"Craven, you lie; it is you that have failed him 
in the battle!" he said, and with a blow of his fist 
brought Allory to the ground. 
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In one moment he had stripped the fugitive of 
sword and shield and helmet; in another, he had 
vaulted upon hia horse, and waving the oriflamme on 
high, cried, "Who will follow me, and cany the stan- 
dard back to the front of 
the fight?" 

The squires and pages 
answered with a, shout. 
Whoever had no better 
weapon seized 
a stake or 
branch; they 
leaped upon 
hackne3r8 and 
Bumpter mules, 
and charged 
down the hill, 
with the brave 
Ogier at their 
head. Once they 
bad gained the corpse-strewn field there was no lack 
of arms and steeds for all. Like young boars they 
rushed into the Saracen ranks. 

"Allory! AHoryl" was the cry among the French 
knights, as they rallied round the oriflamme, and now 
the infidels began to turn their backs. 
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Many a turbaned Turk bit the dust before Ogier, as 
he made his way to the spot where Charlemagne, un- 
horsed and bareheaded, was still fighting amidst a 
crowd of the living and the dead. 

"Fair France is mine! The banner of the Prophet 
shall wave over Paris!" boasted the Soldan, as he 
swung his battle-axe above the emperor's broken 
sword ; but next instant the weapon was dashed from 
his hand, and he himself was hurled down. 

"I shall live!" cried Charlemagne, springing upon a 
horse brought by his deliverer — "I shall live to see 
France again, and to punish Godfrey of Denmark and 
all my foes." 

The emperor being once more on horseback, with 
that proud standard borne at his right hand, the 
Christians took fresh courage, and the Saracens, in 
their turn, were swept backwards. They lost heart 
and gave way on every hand; ere long their whole 
host were in shameful rout, hotly pursued by the tri- 
umphant chivalry of Christendom. 

The battle was over, and Charlemagne turned to the 
good knight who had brought him such timely suc- 
cour. 

"Valiant Allory!" he said, "how can I thank you 
for what you have done this day?" 

"Nay, sire, this is not Allory," said a squire who 
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stood by. " He played the coward at the first, and 
fled from the fight" 

"Who art thou, then, and what shall be thy re- 
ward?" asked Charlemagne, aston> 
ished. 

In answer, the young man si 
lently raised hia visor and knelt 
before him, crying, "Oh, great em 
peror, pardon for Godfrey of Den 
mark! Let his son make amends 
for his ofTence by devoting hmiself 
to thy service." 

"Gentle Ogier, right glad am I 
that I spared thy life," quoth the 
emperor. " My good sword, Joyeuse 
broken and hacked with all the 
blows of this day, never touched the shoulder of a 
braver man. Bise and embrace me, knight." 

lightly the young knight sprang to his feet, and, 
with tears of joy and pride, rushed into Charlemagne's 
arms, vowing that every drop of his blood would not 
be too dear a price for such an honour at the hands 
of the lord of Christendom. His kinsmen, and all 
the barons and peers, 
flocked round him, wish- 
ing him joy. OnlyCbarlot, 
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the emperor's youngest son, stood aloof, for he was 
jealous of the glory that Ogier had won, and whis- 
pered in his father's ear, bidding him not forget his 
hatred of Gk>dfrey and all the race of Denmark. 
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how baldwm was slain by chablot, and of h13 
fatheb's OBIEF. 

The war was ended gloriously, the Saracens being 
driven beyond the sea; and no knigbt distinguished 
himself more than young Ogier, who henceforth be- 
came known as one of the great champions of France, 
and every day gave the emperor good reason to be 
thankful that he had not put him to an ignominious 
death. 

But now, while the army was returning in triumph 
to Paris, it went ill with Godfrey of Denmark. A 
horde of northern savages had burst upon him, and 
soon, in spite of his utmost efforts, became masters of 
all his domiidons, except one town in which they held 
him besieged. In these straits his wife counselled 
him to send to Charlemagne — once more humbling 
himself before the emperor, and praying him to take 
pity on a suppliant vassal, and come to his aid, God- 
frey refused to stoop thus before his great enemy; but 
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she, caring less for honour than for safety, wrote a 
letter to the court of France in her husband's name, 
and sealed it with his seal; then sent it off unknown 
to him. This letter met Charlemagne on his return to 
Paris. 

The proud emperor smiled bitterly when he heard it 
read aloud; there was no pity in his heart for the man 
who had defied him. Then, turning to Ogier, who, he 
thought, would have little will to aid such an unkind 
father, he asked: 

" Say, shall I send you on this errand? " 

"Sire, I obey your commands," said Ogier, "and 
never more willingly than in this." 

"What! you go to succour him who has cared so 
little for you?" 

"Oh, sire, if my father were to beat me every day, 
it would be my part to take it all in patience; and my 
place is where he lies in danger. That man is worthy 
of the love neither of heaven nor of his fellow-men 
who does not ever place his father above alL Yes, I 
will go, and without an hour s delay." 

"I forbid you not," said Charlemagne in surprise; 
" but at least you must go alone. None of my knights 
shall ride in the service of a rebel." 

Forthwith Ogier set out with a few followers, and 
rode night and day till he came to the town where 
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Gk)dfrey was besieged. But he came too late, entering 
it only in time to meet the funeral of his father, killed 
in an encounter outside the walls. There was little 
time for mourning. As soon as the body was buried 
the young prince placed himself at the head of his 
men, sallied forth, defeated the enemy with great 
slaughter, freed the country from them, and was joy- 
fully recognized as the lord of Denmark. 

This done, and his malicious stepmother being ban- 
ished from the land, he returned to Charlemagne and 
paid homage to him for all his states. He married the 
fair Belisande, and for many years lived happily, grow- 
ing always in fame and in favour with the emperor, 
and in friendship with his brother knights. He be- 
came one of the twelve peers of France, of whom, next 
to Boland and Oliver, none was more famous than he 
who bore a red eagle on a black shield. All men spoke 
well of him, all but Chariot, the ungentle son of Char- 
lemagne, who was of his own age, and had often been 
his comrade in battle, but never could he forgive this 
stranger for having won honour and good- will of which 
he himself was not worthy. 

The court of Charlemagne at that age was the most 
illustrious in Christendom. The greatest paladins and 
champions resorted to it, and kings sent their sons 
there to be trained in chivalry. A hundred knights. 
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with a naked sword in one hand and a burning torch 

in the other, watched round the emperor's bed while 

he slept; when he went out to hunt, a hundred barons 

rode by his side. Countless were the lords and ladies 

who sat down to banquet every day in the hall; and 

all day long, all kinds of sports and pleasures were 

going forward about the palace, where — 

'^ Some men joust with spear and shield, 
And some men carol and sing good songs; 
Some shoot with darts in the field, 
And some playen at chess among." 

But, alas I the evil deed of one man was to bring 
grief and hatred amid all this right royal magnificence. 

In time, Belisande died, after giving birth to one 
child, a boy, christened Baldwin. He grew to be a tall, 
comely lad, the pride of his father, whom he much re- 
sembled in looks, and bid fair to equal him in knightly 
graces and accomplishments. There were few knighte 
and ladies about the court who did not look kindly on 
the boy, for his father's sake and his ovm ; the greatest 
of them took pleasure in talking with him and joining 
in his youthful sports; and the emperor himself had 
him for a page, and promised to see to his advance- 
ment. 

One day Chariot, having nothing else to do, invited 
young Baldwin to play a game at chess with him. The 
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boy willingly consented, ran for the chess-board, all of 
solid gold, inlaid with silver, got out the ivory pieces, 
and the game began. 

Chariot prided himself on his skill at chess, but, to 
tell the truth, it was not great, and he soon found that 
he had met more than his match. The boy Baldwin 
moved his pieces so skilfully that before long he had 
taken a knight and given check to Chariot, who began 
to lose his temper. 

"Aha! my lord, you are going to be checkmated," 
cried the boy, clapping his hands and laughing. 

" Have done with your laughing, young sir, or you 
will repent it," replied Chariot with a frown. 

" Why should I not laugh? The game is worth no- 
thing without laughing." 

"Do you mean to mock me, you little knave?" 

" No, but to beat you." 

Chariot castled his king, and saw his second knight 
taken. Hastily, then, he moved his queen, which was 
at once taken by a bishop. He played wildly at ran- 
dom, growing too angry to think what he was doing. 
When, after a few more moves, he found himself check- 
mated, he started up from the table, seized the golden 
chessboard with both hands, and struck the boy over 
the forehead with it so violently that he fell dead on 
the marble pavement. 
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When Ogier came back from hunting that day his 
fair-haired boy did not run out to take his falcon and 
to lead away his horse. No one durst tell him what 
bid happened. What was 
hnitor to Bee Baldwin 
\ incr Imthcd in blood, 
and liH fury when he 
learned by whose hands 
the boy had been 
! He knelt 
over the cold, life- 
less body, cover- 
ing it with 
kissesj and 
strong men 
that stood 
£■ J by could not 
restrain 
their tears 
atthesight. 

"Ah! Chariot, this is not the first injury you have 
done me, but it shall be the last," he cried, starting to 
his feet, and fiying through the palace in search of the 
murderer, wild as a beast robbed of its young. 

Chariot had hidden himself at the first news of his 
approach, and it was in vain that Ogier rushed from 
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chamber to chamber, callmg on the slayer of his son to 
come forth and meet him, that one of the two might 
die before another hour was past At last he burst 
raging into the presence of the emperor, who came to 
meet him, and said: 

" Ogier, I would have given half my crown that this 
should not have happened. But since it is done, and 
without remedy, be appeased. I will spare nothing to 
make amends." 

"Amends!" cried Ogier madly. "The only amends 
I seek is to meet that miscreant of thine hand to hand. 
Blood for blood, and son for son. While he lives, speak 
not to me of peace." 

" Nay, be not so fierce," replied Charlemagne, ever 
desirous, like many another foolish father, to screen 
the faults of an unworthy son.* "Such speech be- 

* It may be necessaiy to remind readers nnfamiliar with the old world of 
romance, that the Charlemagne who figures there is a very different per- 
sonage from the Charlemagne of history. The great emperor is somewhat 
hardly dealt with by the minstrels of old, who represent him frequently in 
an nnamiable and undignified light, obstinate and resentful, yet weak and 
apt to be foiled by his vassals, with whom he is always getting into hot 
water, especially through the misdeeds of his ill-conditioned son Chariot. 
On the other hand, what is subtracted from his private character is added 
to the glory of his reign and the extent of his dominions. He is famed as 
the feudal lord of all Christendom, England not excluded, and the victori- 
ous champion of the Church in a constant crusade against the Saracens. 
His fabulotiB exploits of this kind seem to show that these poetic chroniclers 
confused him with his grandfather, Charles Martel, who did shatter the 
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comes not a vassal. K you will not be at peace with 
me and mine, you must quit my kingdom and find 
amends as you can." 

In his fury, scarcely knowing what he did, Ogier 
drew his sword and sprang upon the emperor. If a 
squire had not thrown himself between them, blood 
would have been shed. But at once all the knights 
and lords closed round them. Some bore Ogier away, 
beseeching him to be patient. Some strove to appease 
the wrath of Charlemagne, who loudly bid them seize 
the presumptuous knight that had dared thus to beard 
him in his ovm halls. Great was the uproar and com- 
motion, but through the midst of it pressed Ogier, with 
his bare sword in his hand, and his kinsmen favoured 
his flight. He gained the door, sprang down the steps, 
mounted his horse, and with a curse on the house of 
Charlemagne galloped away. 

The emperor vowed for his part never to forgive this 
insult, and by his command a band of well-mounted 
knights made haste to follow Ogier, with orders to 
lead him to prison. But his matchless steed, Broiflfort, 
which he had won in the Saracen wars, soon bore him 
out of their reach. Plunging into a deep and broad 

adTBncing power of Islam. The real Charlemagne was more concerned 
with keeping the peace of Europe against heathen Saxons and Norman 
pirates. 
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stream, he swam across, and from the further bank, 
shaking his gauntlet at the pursuers, rode awiftly on, 
neither knowing nor caring whither he went^ 






H^mKjnuK^ 



HOW CHABLEMAGNE MADE WAK ON OGIER, AND HOW 

THE KNIGHT WAS TAKEN. 



And now for years was Ogier an exUe and a wanderer. 
He could not return to Denmark, for all the roads were 
held by his enemies. No prince durst harbour long 
the man who lay under the emperor's wrath, and he 
scorned anywhere to conceal his name and the cause 
of his flight. He went from country to country, and 
from city to city, but could find no rest. Everywhere 
he was hunted by the forces that Charlemagne sent 
out to take him. Many a sharp encounter he had with 
his old comrades in arms. Often he had almost been 
betrayed into the hands of his pursuers, but always he 
was able to baflOie them. More than one good lord tried 
to plead for him with Charlemagne, but the emperor 
would not forego his anger in all these years, and 
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vowed never to forgive the man that should befriend 
the Danish knight. On his part, Ogier vowed never 
tasue for peace till Chariot should be delivered to him. 

At last he was driven to bay in a strong castle near 
the Bhone. The emperor surrounded it with a great 
army, declaring that he would not end the siege till 
Ogier was a captive in ;his hands, and the castle razed 
to the ground. Few of his knights but were loth to 
serve him in such a cause, for all had pity on the brave 
Dane; yet they would not disobey their liege lord, so 
the siege went on till the moat of the castle might 
have been filled with the good blood spilt on both 
sides. Charlemagne caused engines to be made to 
batter down the walls; he threw Greek fire upon the 
gates and towers; he led his bravest men once and 
again to the assault; but again and again they were 
beaten back. The castle held out stoutly against all 
his efforts, and many of the best knights of France fell 
in the salUes made by the garrison. 

But Ogier's case grew to be desperate, though he 
kept a good face towards the enemy. Food began to 
fail him. All his faithful followers were killed one 
by one. The rest, hireling men-at-arms as they were, 
plotted to overpower him and open the gates to the 
emperor. He discovered their plot, and slew every 
one of them through the night with his own hands. 
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In their place he set up carved figures of wood, arrayed 
in the helms and hauberks of the dead men, with beards 
of horsehair, and battle-axes in their hands. 

When Charlemagne saw these wooden sentinels upon 
the walls, he marvelled whence Ogier had got so many 
fresh men. Biding up to the moat, he addressed them, 
promising them rich rewards if they would betray their 
master, and threatening them with tortures if they still 
resisted; but they answered not a word. In anger, he 
called on his cross-bowmen to shoot, and the arrows 
rattled terribly on the walls; but not one of the war- 
ders stirred, though it seemed to the emperor as if they 
shook their great battle-axes at him in token of de* 
fiance. 

" What manner of men are these that have so little 
fear?" he cried; yet he would not listen when his coun- 
cillors, and even Chariot, begged of him to raise the 
siege. 

Ogier was now alone in the donjon-keep; the rest of 
his castle had been burned or battered down. All his 
men lay dead about him, and the horses had all been 
eaten, save Broiffbrt, his own good steed. For days he 
had not tasted food nor lain down to rest; he must 
watch in his armour night and day, and he could see 
the foemen making long ladders to scale the walls, 
And bringing piles of brushwood to fill up the ditch. 
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Though they were round him in thousands, and he 
was but one half-famished man against all, even yet 
he proved terrible to them. And Chariot drew near the 
walls to seek a parley with him, saying: 

"Ogier, I come to confess my crime. I was young 
when I killed Baldwin, and never a day since but I 
have had rage and bitterness in my heart because of 
it. In proof of my penitence, I will kneel before thee 
bareheaded and in my shirt, to beseech thy pardon. 
Moreover, I will make amends, as thy kinsmen shall 
judge, and all thy heritage shall be restored to thee; 
and, this done, I will go a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre to do penance." 

Ogier looked grimly over the walls and answered 
with a loud voice: 

" Heaven pardon me for all the blood that I have 
shed to reach thee. Chariot; but may I beg my bread 
from door to door if ever I pardon the slayer of my 
son!" 

And Chariot, returning to the camp, set a guard 
round his tent, so great was his fear of that relentless 
foe; for certain squires of his who had crept to the 
edge of the moat to gather grass for their horses, told 
him how they had heard Ogier within the walls 
speaking to Broiffort and saying: 

" Horse, never was beast so good and true as thou. 
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and many a time thou ha^t stood me in good stead. 
Now canst thou help me when I have no other friend? 
Can thy swiftness save me again as often before; or 
shall we seek death in yonder camp? Ah! then, sound 
will Chariot sleep if we do not arouse him." 

The brave horse neighed and stamped with his fore- 
foot, as if he understood his master and promised to 
serve him to the last gasp. 

One man truly, however brave, could not longer 
hold the castle with his single hand. At the dead of 
night Ogier saddled his noble steed, let down the 
drawbridge, and suddenly spurred forth. Like a 
whirlwind he rode through the sleeping camp of 
Charlemagne, and before any of the watchers could 
stay him was lost in the darkness. 

On he rode, making for Denmark, and had soon left 
the pursuers far behind. Then, when horse and man 
could do no more, he dismounted to rest in a pleasant 
grassy spot beside a sparkling fountain. Here, let- 
ting Broiffort graze, he stretched himself beneath the 
shadow of a chestnut tree and fell asleep, with his 
sword, shield, and helmet lying beside him. 

And here he was found by his kinsman. Archbishop 
Turpin, one of the twelve peers, who came riding by 
with a company of knights and squires. Sorry was 
Turpin that this chance had befallen him, for he would 
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fain have had Ogier go free. But Charlem^ne had 
forced on the peers an oath to urnke him prisoner, 
r hoHMver they could. So the archbishop 




had no choice but to bid his attendants seize the sleep- 
ing knight. 

Full cautiously they mastered his horse and stole 
away his arms; then a crowd of them suddenly sprang 
upon him. Aroused, he struggled like a madman, and 
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strove to lay hand on a sword, and felled more than 
one of them with the stirrups of his saddle: this was 
as they had feared, for they guessed well he would 
rather die than fall into the hands of Charlemagne. 
But, in the end, overpowered by numbers, he was 
bound and fastened on a horse, and the archbishop 
carried him to his own prison at Bheims. 

Joyful news came to Charlemagne that this insolent 
rebel was at last in his power. The longer Ogier had 
held out against him, the greater was the emperor's 
wrath; and now he was minded to have him brought 
to Paris and torn in pieces by wild horses. But he 
feared the friends of Ogier, who were urgent with him 
to be merciful; and Chariot himself begged the Dane's 
life. 

"Take this time to make peace with him," counselled 
Archbishop Turpin, "for it were shame and scandal 
that such a man — ^the mirror of knighthood, and the 
praise of all France, a more valiant warrior than 
Hector of Troy, or Arthur of Britain, or Lancelot 
of the Lake — should be put to death before the 
people." 

"That would be a villainous end for one of my race," 
said another of his kinsmen, " and be sure there are a 
hundred knights at your court that would die rather 
than suffer it." 
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"And bethink you, sire,** said the wise Duke Naymes, 
"that if his death become known the infidels may take 
heart for another onset." 

"Ah, father! France has suffered enough for my sin,** 
said Chariot. 

Moved by such counsels and warnings, Charlemagne 
restrained his hatred, and contented himself by mak- 
ing the archbishop promise to keep Ogier in close 
prison, feeding him daily with only half a loaf, and 
one piece of flesh, and one cup of wine mixed with 
water. On such a pittance the emperor trusted that 
the stalwart knight's strength would soon waste away, 
and he would die in prison, or at least that men would 
forget him. 

So the good archbishop promised, and so he did. 
But the loaf of which he gave Ogier half every day 
was baked of a whole bushel of flour; and the piece 
of flesh was the quarter of an ox or of a sheep; and 
his cup held well nigh a gallon of wine. The prisoner 
throve on this fare, and had no lack of company; for 
the ladies and burgesses of Bheims came daily to visit 
him, and his cousin and jailer, the archbishop, would 
often sit with him in his dungeon and play chess with 
him. Nor was he forgotten by his friends, and they 
were many. 

But Charlemagne would hear no prayers for his 
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release, and gave orders that none, on pain of his head, 
should so much as speak of Ogier before him. So time 
went on, and most men knew not but that the Danish 
knight was dead. 





HOW OQIER WAS SET FREE FROM PRISON. 



Seven years Ogier lay in prison, and meanwhile year 
by year tha glory of Charlemagne's arms was on the 
wane. Boland and Oliver and all the best of the peers 
of France had fallen on the field of Eoncesvalles; the 
old emperor himself was no longer the doughty knight 
he had been, nor could his sons take the place of the 
great champions of Christendom that had passed away. 
The infidel had become more and more insolent; and 
now, in the seventh year, an army of Saracens invaded 
France, led by the Emir Bruhier, one of their most 
renowned warriors. 

The French were beaten and driven back at every 
encounter, till the emperor had nothing for it but to 
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betake himself to the walls of Eheima There he lay, 
not daring to risk a battle, while the Saracen host en- 
camped over against him and desolated all the country 
round, so that every day he could see the smoke of his 
towns and castles arising on every side. 

But Bruhier thirsted to win honour with his own 
hand in battle with the Christian knights. He was a 
right warlike chief, fierce, proud, and boastful, and 
gigantic in stature. Never yet, such was his boast, 
had he met his match; and his astrologers had foretold 
that he never should be slain but by Ogier the Dane, 
whom he believed to be dead. So he sent a herald to 
Charlemagne, offering to meet him or any of his cham- 
pions in single combat; and if he should be overthrown, 
he pledged himself to retire with all his people and do 
no further harm to fair France. 

The herald who brought this challenge did not fail to 
sound the praises of his ma^t^r's strength and prowess, 
declaring that he scorned all the knights of France, and 
feared no man on earth but Ogier the Dane, whom the 
emperor had starved to death in prison. Charlemagne 
was furious to hear the forbidden name again spoken 
b Li, p^ce, «d hi, .nigh., w«, ^ >o ^d 
anger by this insult. Four of them, one by one, rode 
out to humble the haughty Emir, who, in a bower of 
branches which he had caused to be erected in a valley 
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midway between the two armies, was awaiting the 
answer to his summons. But, one by one, all four met 
such a handling from the Saracen that they never 
cared to look him in the face again, and no fifth durst 
risk the same discomfiture. 

" Have ye no good knight for me to deal with? It is 
but pastime for me to unhorse weaklings like these!" 
Such was the contemptuous message which he sent by 
the mouth of a prisoner. 

Sorely disheartened were the French. All thought 
of one man, and the emperor also thought of him with 
shame and bitterness, for he knew that the very Sara- 
cens cried out upon him for the dungeon with which 
he had rewarded his best knight; and as he saw those 
about him whispering to each other, he could well guess 
what word was upon their lips. When he asked Duke 
Naymes, his wisest councillor, where to seek a remedy 
for the perilous state of his afliEiirs, the old lord shook 
his head, and answered: 

" Sire, I have no counsel for you but to seek aid from 
one whose name I may not utter." 

Charlemagne frowned and was silent. But as day 
after day the Saracen still came before the walls, defy- 
ing them and exulting over them, the French lords 
grew bold with rage and despair, and sought in secret 
if none could be found to risk his head by speaking 
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the forbidden name. A certain poor knight consented 
to undertake the dangerous task on the promise of a 
rich reward from the rest, who also pledged themselves 
to do all in their power to protect him against the 
emperor's displeasure. Moreover, he provided a swift 
horse to stand ready saddled at the door before he 
entered the monarch's presence, and addressed him 
shortly: 

"My lord, you will lose your crown if you do not 
send against Bruhi^r the only man who can save it. 
His name is — *' 

Before the word was spoken Charlemagne sprang up 
in fury, and would have fallen on the bold knight with 
his own sword, but he fled like an arrow, the crowd 
quickly opening to let him pass, and so gained the door, 
leaped on his horse, and galloped out of reach of the 
wrathful emperor. 

None of those at the court could find heart to make 
the same trial again. But the lords consulted once 
more, and fell upon a device to brave their prince's 
gloomy mood. They gathered together their children 
and those of their servants, tWo or three hundred in 
number, who, coming in a crowd before the emperor, 
as he sat brooding over his trouble, suddenly shouted 
out with one voice: 

"Ogier! Ogier! Ogier!" 
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"The very children cry out for him!" exclaimed 
Charlemagne, putting his hands to his head. 

"From the mouth of children, sire, you may learn 
wisdom," replied Duke Naymes. 

He hid his face, and for a time stayed in thought; 
then, looking up, called his lords round him, and said 
bitterly : 

" Let it be as you will. Bring forth the Dane from 
his dungeon, and send him against Bruhier. Whatever 
he demands shall be granted if he will but be recon- 
ciled to me and mine, since the stars have so decreed." 

This command was received with shouts of applause; 
joy and hope spread throughout the city when it was 
known that Charlemagne had granted what was the 
wish of all but himself. 

As quickly as if his limbs were still young, old 
Naymes sped to the prison where Ogier lay, and, call- 
ing to him through the bars, let him know how matters 
stood; offering him freedom and pardon on the part of 
the emperor if he would consent to be their champion 
against this mighty Saracen. 

"Pardon!" quoth the captive. "Pardon for all the 
evil he has done me, forsooth!" 

" Nay, then, he would be friends with thee as of old," 

"Ay, when he hath need of me; else I might have 
lain here long before he bethought him of our old 
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friendship. Well, this lord of yours knows the con- 
dition on which I am, as I have ever been, willing 
to make friends with him: that Chariot be 
delivered, bound hand and foot, to my will Without 
this will I not don breastplate nor draw sword in his 
cause." 

"Good Ogier, forget thy vengeance and ask some 
other thing!" besought the duke. 

" You have my answer," said Ogier sternly. " I will 
have my demand, or spend the rest of my days in 
prison." 

With this reply Duke Naymes went back to Charle- 
magne, who, when he heard it, wept for grief, crying: 

"Alas! what sins have I done that I should be the 
slave of my vassal, and must deliver my son to his 
mercy! Which of you has the heart to counsel me to 
such a sacrifice?" 

" Better, sire, that one man die than thousands," said 
the duke. 

All the others murmured assent, while Chariot him- 
self knelt before the emperor, entreating him no longer 
to deny Ogier s wish. 

"It is through my fault that all these evils have be- 
fallen; let me, then, suffer, and let France be safe. 
My father, had young Baldwin — woe on the day that 
I slew him! — ^been your son, you would have felt and 
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done like his father; yet he was a noble boy, and I am 
unworthy to live." 

"Thou, too, against me?" cried Charlemagne, em- 
bracing his favourite son; then, turning away to hide 
the sorrow that unmanned him, he bade Naymes tell 
the captive that his demand should be granted. 

Once more the old duke hastened to the prison, the 
doors of which were soon flung open, and forth came 
Ogier amid a crowd pressing forward to see and wel- 
come him with as much reverence as if he had been a 
saint. In these seven years his hair had grown white, 
and his beard reached his girdle; but his limbs were 
stout and his looks comely as ever, and the old fire 
shone in hk eye as he stepped forth, looking proudly 
around him. 

"My horse! my arms!" he cried, stretching himself 
for gladness to feel the fresh air once more on his brow. 
"Not an hour shall pass ere I seek this haughty foe." 

They fetched his armour from the vault where it 
had been lying. All battered and rusty as it was, he 
buckled it on, and fastened to his side the good sword 
that had served him in so many a fight. Then there 
was led to him the emperor's best charger, but he bade 
them take it away, and asked where was his own 
trusty steed,'Broiffbrt, for on no other would he ride to 
battle. 

(IW) F 
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Where was BroifFort? Most of the hystanders de- 
clared that he must be dead, and if so, Ogier declared 
that he would rather go against the Saracens on foot, 
than trust any strange steed. Then a priest came for- 
ward, telling how the archbishop had given BroiflTort 
to a company of masons who were building the cathe- 
dral; he himself that very day had seen the good horse 
dragging great blocks of marble in a cart. Ogier's 
brow grew dark when he heard to what base employ- 
ment the noble beast had been set for those seven long 
years. 

Men ran in haste and brought BroifFort from the cart 
in which he was found drawing a double load of lime 
and stone. Thin and ill-groomed was he, his sides 
galled by the shafts, and his tail shorn to the stump, 
but as soon as he heard his old masters voice he 
snorted and neighed for joy, and pawed the ground and 
tossed his head in the air like a true war-horse. And 
Ogier s heart was ready to burst, as he brushed the 
dust from his bare flanks, and picked a mouldy straw 
from his nostrils, saying: 

"Broifl'ort, faithful friend, our enemies have had their 
will of us both for seven years. But bear me to-day 
as thou hast borne me many a day, and no man shall 
again put fetters and burdens upon us." 

For answer, the good horse stiffened his neck, and 
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you would have said that his eye spoke back, bidding 
the knight fear not that he would fail him. A bit of 
gold was put into his mouth, and hb sides were covered 
with a rich housing, then wonderful was it to see how 
he pranced and bounded when he felt Ogier on his 
back. The gates were thrown open, the people shouted, 
and man and horse went forth in right warlike guise 
to the encounter that awaited them. 





HOW OOIER SLEW THE EMIB, AND HOW HE 
DEALT WITH CHARLOT. 

All within the city, great and small, thronged the 
walls to see Ogier ride down into the valley and 
approach the Saracen emir's pavilion of boughs. Bru- 
hier, weary of showing himself before the gates to 
repeat his challenge, was lying asleep when his squire 
woke him to say that a knight who bore a red eagle 
on a black shield was coming forth to do battle with 
him. Still did he not stir till he heard the clang of 
the knight's lance striking his shield that hung by the 
door of the pavilion. Then be called for his helmet, 
and went out to see who this might be that durst 
accept his challenge. He was taller by a head than 
Ogier, and his mighty limbs were encased in rich mail. 

"Ho, Christian, com'st thou alone?" said he, scorn- 
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fully surveying Ogier's rusty armour. "*Twas not 
worth while to wake me for this; I need ten such 
knights to measure myself with since Ogier the Dane 
is dead/' 

" Get to horse, and we shall see if you can measure 
yourself with Ogier or another." 

" So thou thinkest to overthrow me, and to gain the 
prize with which Charlemagne rewards his champions," 
quoth the Saracen laughing loudly. " Well, better for 
thee to die by the hand of a man like me than to 
starve to death in prison like the good Ogier." 

"Enough! I did not come here to spend words on 
thee, but blows!" cried Ogier impatiently. 

A magnificent black Arab courser was now brought 
to Bruhier, on which he sprang without touching the 
stirrup, and took his lance from the hands of his squire. 
Then wheeling about to take ground, they made ready 
for the encounter. 

Broiffort gathered all his strength for the charge, 
but at the first shock the good horse dropped dead, 
though he had borne his master so well that Bruhier 
also was dismounted. Since the death of Baldwin, 
Ogier had not felt such a pang as when he saw that 
his old steed would never rise again; but it was neither 
place nor time for grief. 

" I will have thy horse for mine!" he cried, and the 
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two knights sprang up and fell upon each other with 
their swords. 

It was terrible to see how they hacked and hewed, 
and how splinters and sparks of fire flew from their 
armour. The Saracen was the stronger man, but Ogier 
showed himself the more skilful of fence; and thus 
they fought, as it seemed to the anxious spectators, 
for hours, and neither could gain the advantage. At 
last, exhausted by their eflbrts, they agreed to a short 
truce. 

Now came a contest of courtesy between them: each 
unlaced the other s helmet, and ofiered his aid to bind 
up his enemy's wounds. When the emir threw hLs 
vast bulk on the ground, Ogier, perceiving him to lie 
uneasily, fetched a great stone and put it beneath his 
head for a pillow. Bruhier, on his part, desired the 
Dane to make use of a sovereign cordial which he 
carried at his saddle-bow, but Ogier replied that he 
would have nothing of his till he had won it of him 
with steel. 

Having thus rested a time, they stood up and went 
to it again. And still Ogier fought so well that his 
adversary was astonished, and lowering his sword, 
asked: 

"Who art thou, knight of the red eagle? By 
Mahomet, I had thought there was none of Charle- 
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magne's knights, save Ogier, that could have so long 
withstood me." 

" Infidel, I am Ogier the Dane, and never more shalt 
thou boast thyself over the Christian knights." 

" Ogier!" cried the emir, and a chill ran to his heart, 
as he recalled the prediction of his astrologer. " Men 
said you were dead in prison, but if you are truly that 
good knight, it were better for you to serve a more 
grateful prince. Come! abjure your faith, and follow 
the standard of the Prophet. I will not only grant 
you your life, but my sister in marriage, and you shall 
lack no honours or rewards, such as you have well 
deserved." 

"Nay, abjure you, or prepare for death, since you 
have tempted Ogier to treason and blasphemy." 

Once more their swords crossed, and now Bruhier 
no longer doubted that he had to do with none but 
Ogier, that knight by whose hand, as he believed, he 
was fated to fall. In desperation, as he felt his strength 
faiUng him, he threw down his sword and rushed 
wildly on, brandishing a great brazen mace, and trying 
to overwhelm the Dane with his heavy shield. But 
Ogier stepped back; then his keen blade clove the 
shield in two, and what was the joy of the French to 
see the Saracen's weapon forced from his hand and his 
huge body brought tottering to the ground! 
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"Ogier, spare me!" he cried, embracing the victor's 
knees. " I will abjure my faith, I will receive baptism 
and become thy brother in arms — only grant me my 
life." 

The Christian champion, suspecting no disloyalty, 
sheathed his sword, threw down his shield, and bid 
Bruhier rise. But no sooner was the wily Saracen on 
his feet than he raised up the great stone on which he 
had rested his head, and heaved it at Ogier, who, for 
the moment, was looking away, and would have been 
crushed to death if a cry of warning from the city walls 
had not reached his ears just in time. He sprang aside, 
and drew his sword quick as lightning. It was in vain 
for Bruhier now to beseech mercy. The bright steel 
flashed in the air, and was buried to its hilt in the 
false -emir*s heart. 

At this sight loud shouts arose on either side, of 
triumph and thankfulness among the followers of 
Charlemagne, but of horror and despair among the 
Saracens, who, panic-striken by the fall of their leader, 
broke up their camp in confusion, and fled so hastily 
that when the sun set not one of them was to be seen. 
Ogier stayed only to take the spoils of the foe, then 

• 

mounting Bruhier s black arab, with one sorrowful 
look at poor Broiflbrt s stiflening limbs, he rode back 
to the gate of the city. 
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A great crowd ran out to meet and welcome him, 
and Charlemagne himself held his stirrup, as the 
knight dismounted amid deafening acclamations. The 
emperor's heart was divided between joy and fear, joy 
that he had been delivered from the enemy, and fear 
for his darling son, whom he must now put at the dis- 
posal of the avenger of Baldwin. 

" Charlemagne, on the faith of a prince, I demand 
the fulfilment of your promise. I have slain Bruhier; 
give me Chariot!" 

In vain the emperor sought delay; in vain he offered 
cities, provinces, kingdoms, in ransom for his son's life. 
Ogier appealed to his nobles, that the bargain which 
they had witnessed might not be broken. 

Bound and disarmed, the miserable Chariot was led 
forward. He fell at Ogier's feet, all pale and tremb- 
ling, silently praying that Heaven would soften his 
heart, and loudly beseeching him to have pity. 

" Pardon my offence, or at least doom me to exile in 
place of death. I will leave France, and will never 
return to it so long as thou livest. All my possessions 
shall be thine, as all I would freely give that Baldwin 
might be alive this day." 

But Ogier did not answer him a word. With his 
left hand grasping the craven wretch's hair, in his 
right he raised the great sword, red with Bruhier's 
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blood, above his head. Charlemagne uttered a cry of 
agony, and turned away, hiding his face in hLs mantle, 
that he might not see the fatal blow. Every other 
look was fixed on Ogier, who stood with his blade held 
on high for a minute, during which his victim tasted 
the bitterness of death a hundred times. 

A crowd of mingled thoughts rushed through the 
mind of the knight as in a vision he saw all the brave 
men who had fallen in this quarrel, and his eyes swam 
with tears; next arose before him the fair face of 
young Baldwin bathed in blood, and his heart swelled 
with fierce rage; then lo! it seemed that the boy took 
the form of an angel, stretching out his hands towards 
him with a gentle smile as if to stay the sword-stroke, 
and pleading like a messenger from heaven for mercy 
and forgiveness. 

Suddenly he hurled down his sword, and let Chariot 
sink to the earth, fainting with terror. 

"Sire!" he cried, "you know now what it costs a 
father to lose his son. I give you back yours! Ah! 
would to God he could give me back mine!" 

"Oh, Ogier, generous as brave!" exclaimed Charle- 
magne, falling on his neck with tears of gratitude, 
"how shall I pay all the debt I owe thee, and how 
canst thou pardon me for all the wrong that my house 
has done to thine?" 
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" Nay, thank not me, but Him who hath given me 
grace to bridle my heart and to reverence the sorrow 
of thy gray hairs," said Ogier, embracing the emperor 
with a kiss of peace. 

Thus were they reconciled before all the peers and 
paladins of the Christian army. But never again did 
Ogier ride by the side of Charlemagna He turned 
his back on France, and spent the rest of his life war- 
ring against the infidel in the Holy Land. 
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GUY OF WARWICK. 
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HOW THE STEWARDS SON LOVED THE EABLS 

DAUGHTER, AND HOW HE WENT TO SEEK 

KNIQHTLT ADVENTURES. 



Who in all the land waa like Eohand, earl of Warwick, 
that peerless champioQ and powerful lord, rich and 
generous, honoured and feared from one end of the 
kingdom to another? Many a strong castle and famous 
city were his; many a brave knight followed his ban- 
ner; gold and silver had he in plenty; but of all his 
treasures none was dearer to him than his only daugh- 
ter, the fair Felice, as wise as she was beautiful, and 
as beautiful aa she was proud. The minstrels were 
never done singing her praises, which thus spread into 
every part of Christendom. Aa a rare prize her band 
had been sought by lords and knights of the noblest 
lineage, not only of all England but from far beyond 
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the seas; yet the best and bravest failed to move her 
heart, and she remained the flower of all maidens of 
her time. 

Not a little of Rohand's greatness he owed to his 
prudent and faithful steward Segard, whose son Guy 
served from boyhood among the earl's pages. A hand- 
some, courteous, and modest lad was Guy; he had the 
good word of all who knew him, high and low; and, as 
much for his own merits as his father's, became a 
favourite with his master, whom he waited upon as 
cup-bearer, while it so beseemed his youth. Withal 
the stripling was bold and hardy, diligently exercising 
himself in all knightly arts, so that none of his fellows 
could better back a steed or wield a sword. Right 
glad were his father and all his kindred to see him 
growing up to be so goodly a man. 

Now it befell at Whitsuntide, when trees are green 
and birds begin to sing, and youths and maidens smile 
upon their lovers, that Earl Rohand, as his custom was, 
held a great feast, whereat Guy, all in holiday garb of 
silk, was bid wait upon Felice and her ladies. There 
were few of them that did not cast a kindly eye upon 
the graceful squire, but he had eyes only for his young 
mistress; and as he knelt before her, serving the cup, 
his heart was strangely moved, so that he knew not 
what had come to him. 
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It was love, and hopeless love, as well might seem, 
since she was so far above him. Guy strove to cast 
out this new, strong love from his heart, but all in vain. 
It had taken hold of him like a burning fire, and raged 
the fiercer the more he would have extinguished it, 
as in duty bound to his lord. He could not rest night 
nor day; he lost all his old cheerfulness; he grew pale 
and weak. His father grieved to see this change, but 
could not learn the cause; so too did the earl pity him; 
and at last the fair Felice herself, seeing his woeful 
state, asked what ailed him. Then he took courage to 
tell her of his love. But at the first word she fiushed 
with angry pride and turned away, bidding him hold 
his peace. 

Guy, thus left in despair, grew worse from day to 
day. Every one was sorry for him, none more than 
Bohand, who sent the most skilful leeches to cure him 
if they might; but what salves had they for wounds 
like his? The poor youth had neither hope, nor care 
to live in such hopeless pangs. Yet once more he 
sought out Felice, as she was walking in a garden, and 
falling on his knees, besought her to have mercy upon 
him. 

"Upon thee, forsooth!" she cried wrathfuUy. "Art 

thou not the son of my father's steward? Who made 

thee so foolhardy as to talk to me of love? Out of my 
(194) a 
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aight, or I will betray thee to my father; then thou 
shalt die for this rashness." 

"Ah!" cried Guy, "better to die than to live, if 




men mi^ht say that I died 
f th ] o£ such a lady!" 
A foolish speech !" said she, 
and would have left him but when she saw how he 
fell to the ground well nigb out of his senses with 
sorrow, she turned again bidding her damsel see to 
him. The damsel's heart had been won 
by the sight of such true love, and she 
said to her mistress: 
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"If my father were a king or an emperor, and I 
were the fairest maiden that ever lived, and he loved 
me so dearly, I should not scorn him thus." 

And Felice herself was moved by the squire's sore 
distress, for anon she spoke to him, saying: 

" Rise up, and take comfort, for there is no maiden 

in the land, and no lady, however high, but thou shalt 

have her at will for thy wife. This I promise in my 

father s name." 

" Lady," he answered, " in all the land there is but 
one maiden for me." 

His looks, his sighs, his very boldness began to win 
upon the proud Felice. 

" Hear me," she said. " I have sent away earls and 
dukes, all famous men and well-tried knights, who 
sought my hand. What, then, should men say of me, 
if I granted my love to a young squire without lands 
or rank or name? When thou art dubbed a knight, 
and able to win honour for thy lady, then may I listen 
to thy love." 

With this she left him, and he rose a new man; 
these few words of hope had proved such a cordial to 
his sickness. Now he had cause to live; the red came 
back to his cheek and the light to his eye, and all 
were glad to see him once more in health. But the 
sports and pleasures and tastes of his boyhood no more 
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delighted him, for all his thoughts were on deeds of 
arms. The first time that he could get speech of the 
earl he prayed to be made knight at his hands, to 
which Bohand willingly consented, saying that none 
was more worthy. 

So soon upon a set day, Guy with some score of 
other goodly squires went into the chapel, all walking 
barefoot, dressed in white with purple mantles, and 
each one carrying by the point a maiden sword with 
new gilt spurs hanging upon the hilt. Till midnight 
they knelt in prayer before the altar, and kept watch 
over their armour till dawn. Then came the earl, 
before whom, when their spurs were buckled on and 
their swords girt about them, they knelt humbly, and 
with a stroke of his sword he dubbed them all, bidding 
them show themselves good knights. 

In honour of these new knights a great feast was 
held in the hall of the castle, but Guy hastened away 
from the banquet, eager to present himself, in his 
knightly array, to the fair Felice, reminding her of her 
promise. 

" Tis well," said she, " but it is not all. The sword 
and the spurs do not make a knight. Go now and 
prove thy valour; then will we talk of love." 

Guy asked no better. Pressing her hand to his lips 
he took leave of her, to seek his father's blessing and 
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the earl's permission to depart. The old father wotUd 
have held him longer at home, since he was yet so 
young and all unused to war. But the youth besought 
him not to speak of delay, and Eohand was well 
pleased that he should go forth in quest of honour, 
not letting his bright armour rust in idleness. All in 
the castle bid him God-speed as he rode forth with 
three companions. Ere long they took ship and left 
England to seek adventures in foreign lands. 
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HOW SIR GUT PROVED HIHSELF A GOOD ENIQHT, AND HOW 
HB SLEW THE DRAGON IN NORTHUUBSRLANDv AND 
WON THE FAIR FELICE. 

For years now was Quy wandering with his com- 
panions in arms from country to country, wherever 
they could hear of perils to be encountered or glory to 
be won. It would fill a great book to tell of all the 
battles, the tournaments, the gallant feats of arms in 
which he took part. Enough to say that he made 
himself known for such a knight as there was none 
better in Christendom. Many a prize of valour, the 
spoils of captive foes, and other trophies of his prowess, 
did he send home to be laid before the fair Felice as 
tokens that his love was still the same, and that he 
was proving himself worthy of her. 

When the first year had passed, indeed, he came back 
to claim her promise. The proud lady smiled on him, 
but a. 
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" Truly, Sir Guy, you have shown yourself a good 
knight, yet if I grant your wish now, you would think 
of ease and pleasure rather than renown; and it were 
shame that you should lose a great name for love of 
me. Go forth again, and come not till all men know 
you for the flower of knighthood. Then can you fitly 
be my husband." 

" Lady," he said, " your will is mine. Whether I can 
be the best knight in the world, Heaven only knows, 
but no knight can have such love to spur him on. I 
go, and if I come not again, remember that I died for 
love of you." 

With this he hastened away, after greeting his 
parents, who vainly would have kept him at home. 
Once more he travelled into far-off lands and did count- 
less deeds of valour, so that his fame rose higher and 
higher, and Felice lived ever a maiden for his sake, 
though many another rich suitor still sought to woo her. 

At the end of seven years Guy came back again to 
England. Landing in the north, he rode first to York, 
where King Athelstan was then holding his court. 
The young knight was welcomed by the king as be- 
seemed his renown; then while he stayed at the court 
taking part in games and joustings and revelries, there, 
came news of a fearsome dragon which was ravaging 
all Northumberland. The poor country people had 
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sent to pray for help against this monstrous thing, and 
Guy willingly offered to undertake the adventure. 

"It shall be thine," said the king; "but take with 
thee some of my best knights to make the surer." 

" Nay," said Guy; " I am not one to go out with such 
a company against a beast alone. Have no dread of 
the dragon, sir, for I will bring you his head before 
long, and the country shall have peace." 

Without more ado he put on his armour, and rode 
forth towards the haunts of the dragon. All along the 
way he met men and women and children flying from 
it in terror, and they bid him turn back, since no man 
could stand before its fiery breath and live. 

" That shall be seen," cried Guy, and rode on till he 
came in sight of the monster. A grisly, gruesome beast 
it was, all covered, as in armour, with horrid black 
scales; it had claws like a lion and wings like an eagle; 
its eyes shone fiery red, and smoke belched forth from 
its mouth, when, on the approach of the knight and his 
attendants, it gave a roar that echoed for miles around, 
and lashed with its huge tail till the ground shook 
as in an earthquake. Sir Guy had never feared the 
face of any foe in man's shape, nor now did he quail, 
yet he silently prayed that Heaven would aid his 
arm, and with unwonted care looked to his harness and 
weapons. Then, bidding his squires hold themselves at 
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a distance, he spurred towards the dragon, spear in 
rest. 

With another frightful roar the dragon uncoiled its 
coal-black folds and opened its burning mouth, await- 
ing this bold assailant. Dreadful was the shock of his 
onset. But alas! the tough spear shivered upon the 
scaly hide as if it had been a rock of adamant, while 
horse and man reeled back, well nigh stifled by the 
creature's poisonous breath. It made a mighty spring, 
hurling Guy to the ground. Swiftly he rose to his feet, 
deftly he drew his sword, and struck mighty blows like 
a storm of hail. But the good blade ever glanced off 
these foul scales; nowhere could he find a spot at which 
to pierce the snaky folds. He was overthrown; the 
dragon coiled its vast length about his body, crushing 
his armour and holding him fast in a deadly grip. The 
watching squires raised a cry of terror, giving their 
master up for lost. The knight himself had hardly 
hoped to save his life, yet, gathering all his strength 
for one last blow, he thrust his sword down the mon- 
ster's open jaws. At once he felt its grasp loosened, so 
that he could again draw breath. Wrenching him- 
self free, as the dragon would have flown away he 
pierced its body beneath the wings where the scales did 
not cover it, and drove his sword up to the hilt. The 
dragon gave one more blood-curdling shriek, and a 
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flood of black blood gushed out. For a minute more it 
writhed in agony, then lay dead upon the ground, a 
hideous sight, filling the air with smoke and noisome 
stench. 

This desperate combat over, Guy stood leaning on 
his sword, all spent with the struggle, till his squires 
ran joyfully up to assist him. When he had rested a 
time, he hacked off the dragon's head, which was car- 
ried before him on his way back to York, greeted, as he 
rode, by the thanks and praises of all the poor people, 
who might now return to their homes in peace. At the 
news of his approach King Athelstan came out to meet 
him with the whole court, and none else than Guy was 
now thought worthy to ride on the king's right hand, 
when this great train entered the city with the dragon s 
head borne high on a spear for all to see. 

After such an exploit all England rang with the 
fame of Sir Guy of Warwick. The king would fain 
have kept so good a knight by his own side, offering 
him honours and rewards without stint, even to the 
hand of his daughter, but Guy's heart was elsewhere. 
Taking courteous leave of Athelstan he rode home- 
wards, to learn that his father and mother had both 
been long dead. Nothing then kept him from Earl 
Rohand, who made the young champion right welcome. 

No guest had ever before been received at Warwick 
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with so much honour and such good-will of all. But 
to Guy nothing seemed dear unless he could have the 
smile of his lady. To her alone he told all his adven- 
tures; how he had fared in foreign lands; how he had 
sped in a hundred encounters; how he might have 
married many a king's daughter, yea, the emperor's 
herself with all her wealth. 

But all I forsook for thy sake, Felice," he said. 
And I, too," said she, " might have had many a 
goodly husband, but all my love was gone with you, 
and I can be none but yours." 

A happy man was Guy as he kissed this fair lady, 
who at length for love had laid aside her pride. It 
remained to seek the consent of Bohand: would he 
not grudge the hand of his peerless daughter to a vas- 
sal's son? But the earl had not failed to see what was 
towards, and it pleased him well. Before long, one 
day as they were hunting together, he asked Guy 
when he thought of taking a wife. 

" Sir," replied the knight in confusion, " there is only 
one maid in the world that I can wed." 

" Hear me, Guy," said the earl. " I have one daugh- 
ter, and no heir but her. Where shall I find a nobler 
husband to guard her and hers when I am gone. I 
give her thee with all my heart, and thou shalt be 
lord of these fair lands." 
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"Oh, sir!" cried Guy, out of himself for joy, "1 
would rather have your daughter, if she were the 
poorest maiden, than any princess with the richest 
dowry 1" 

So all now was well with the lovers. The earl would 
have no delay, nor were Guy and Felice unwilling. 
In a week they were married at Warwick with the 
most sumptuous hridal that had ever been seen there, 
rhat wedding-feast lasted for many days, and not only 
the lordly guests, but the poorest in the city had their 
fill. Minstrels there were in plenty to sing the glories 
of the bridegroom and the beauty of Uie bride. Guy 
gave great gifts to all in the castle; and for many 
. miles around there was none who had not cause to 
rejoice with the newly-wedded pair, for whom all men 
wished a long, happy, and prosperous life. 
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HOW THE KNIGHT DID PENANCE FOR HIS SINS, AND 
OF HIS wife's sorrow. 

Behold Sir Guy now lord of all that the heart of 
man could desire. Who would not envy him in the 
love of hia beautiful wife and the rich possessions 
granted him by her father? Yet at the very height 
of fortune he found sorrow, when now he was at ease 
to bethink himself of his past life. 

Before the summer was ended it befell that, coming 
back one day from hunting, Guy mounted the tower 
of his castle and looked upon the fair scene around. 
He saw far and wide the lands, the towns, the 
stately mansions that called him master, all bright in 
the summer sun; but as he gazed a dark thought, like 
a thundercloud, arose within him. He thought how 
much God had given him, and how little he had done 
for God; how vainly men spoke well of him, since all 
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his famous deeds had been for woman's love, and not 
for the service of his Creator, No longer might he 
take pleasure and pride in these great possessions. At 
once he vowed to change his life, if it were not too 
late. Renouncing worldly things, aU his mind must 
henceforth be bent on making his peace with Heaven. 

The knight's heart was now as full of sadness as 
ever it had been of joy; he had no more delight even 
in the love of his wife. She was not slow to see his 
altered mood, and earnestly sought to know what so 
troubled him. Then, taking her by the hand, he spoke 
thus: 

" Felice, all my manhood I have sorrowed for thee, 
but now I sorrow for myself. There never was knight 
that laboured and suffered as I; with this hand I have 
slain many a man, burned many a city, wrought woe 
to many, and all for thy sake, while I have done 
nothing for God, to whom I owe all. But since He 
hath brought me to a better mind, I have vowed to 
forsake thee for a time, and do penance as a pilgrim 
in the Holy Land." 

" What is this!" she cried in grief and anger. " Dost 
thou hold me so light? Thou hast some other lady in 
distant lands to whom thou wouldst fain go, and come 
here no more. Alas! that ever I was born if I must 
be forsaken thus." 
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" Not so, love/' he said, taking her tenderly in his 
arms. "For my soul's health I leave thee. Dwell 
thou here among thy friends, and let thy father com- 
fort thee, and make good cheer while I am gone, for 
thus only canst thou do me pleasure in this sorrow." 

"Better were it forme to die!" she answered weep- 
ing. "Oh, my lord, why this strange design? Hear 
my counsel. Stay at home, and build an abbey where 
holy men may pray for thee day and night, and thus 
save thy soul from peril." 

" Nay," he said, " thou lovest me not truly, if thou 
wouldst have me break my vow. Evil have I wrought 
with my own body, and with my body must I do 
penance." 

Thereupon, seeing his will not to be shaken, she 
would have fallen to the ground in a swoon, but he 
held her up, trying to comfort her. 

"Dearest," he said, "grieve not, for I shall come 
again. Or if not — take my good sword! — we have 
prayed Heaven that a son may be bom to us — ^give 
him this sword, there is none better in the world, and 
let him know what manner of man was his father." 

" And take this ring, if my tears cannot move thee. 
Let it be a token between us, for at the sight of it will 
I hasten over land and seas to thy side." 

Guy could speak no more; his heart was too full 
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how he bore himself so that men said there had never 
been such a champion since Guy of Warwick, whom all 
now took for dead. 

Once more he came back to England, and in pilgrim's 
weeds stood at last before the gate of his own castle. 
No one knew him as, with a hood drawn over his 
face, he joined the crowd of poor men who every day 
had alms here from the lady's own hands. Mingling 
among them he heard their talk of Felice's piety and 
charity; and he gave thanks to Heaven that this sor- 
row had been thus blessed to her. 

At noon the gate was opened and the pale lady 
came forth, all robed in black, with a fair child by her 
side, the sight of whom stirred Guy's heart within 
him. He could not but know his own son. And ah! 
how the fair Felice was changed. Humbly she moved 
among the crowd, giving a piece of money to each, with 
the words: 

" Kind man, pray for my husband and for me that 
I may see him again before I die." 

But when she came to Guy she looked hard upon 
him, saying gently: 

" All pilgrims are welcome here for the sake of one." 

He bowed his head in silence, and she passed on. His 
heart was too full for speech. Yet when his son came 
hj, gazing up wonderingly at the face of this traveller 
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from far-off lands, he could no longer 
contain himself. He threw liimself on the 
boy and kissed him. 

"Dear child," he cried with tears, "may 

the Lord give thee grace to do that which is pleasing 

in His eyes," 

Another moment and he must have revealed himself, 

but he hastily turned away. The lady had marked 

his wan looks and travel -worn 

form, and when she had ministiivd 

her bounty to all present she bii I a 

damsel seek out this pilgrim to 

offer him food and rest within the 

castle. But the pilgrim was gone. 
In a solitary spot the strong 

knight was weeping for joy and 

sorrow. With one word all his af- 
fliction might now be at an end, and 

yet he doubted whether 

it were well to speak the 

word. In prosperity and 

happiness he might once 

more fall into sin, for 

which he had already suffered ao bitterly. Since 

Felice, as well as himself, had learned how to seek 

peace which the world cannot give, he feared for 
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her the dangers of earthly love. Better for them 
both to live out their lives in holy grief, that after 
a few short years they might meet for ever in heaven. 
The love of wife and child, the pride of power and 
riches, he would fling them away like the fetters of 
some baffled foe, and thus it should be well with their 
souls. 

In this design he made himself a hermitage beneath 
a wooded cliff near Warwick, and there spent the rest 
of his days in prayer and penance, reverenced by the 
country people around. Felice, among the rest, heard 
of this holy man, and sent alms to him, but he would 
take nothing more than bread, which, with the water 
of a spring, was his only sustenance. Thus the good 
knight wore away his life with fasting and vigils, and 
none knew his true name, while Felice never ceased to 
pray for her absent lord. 

When in time he found himself at the point of death, 
he sent her the ring which she had given him on his 
departure for the Holy Land. What a cry she raised 
to see the token after so many years! Joyful and yet 
troubled, she hastened to the hermitage in the wood to 
find her husband lying already like a dead man. He 
opened his eyes once as she clasped his hand, then with 
a faint smile drew his last breath. 

"Woe is me!" she wept, throwing herself on the 
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body, known now too late for that of the pilgrim to 
whom she had given alms. " I saw my husband at his 
own doors and knew him notl And thou didst kiss thy 
son, but not a word to me! Oh, what hast thou done? 
Guy, Guy, shall I never hear thy voice again? Let 
me die with thee, then, since there is no more hope in 
life." 

In vain her attendants would have led her away 
from the spot. She hung over her husband, speechless 
for grief, and would take neither food nor drink, till 
upon hia body she died of a broken heart. Both were 
buried side by side in a lordly tomb, whereon were 
carved their name and their fame, to be remembered for 
ages. Such was the end of the brave Sir Guy of War- 
wick and his lady, the fair Felice, 
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HOW THE MARQUIS OF 8ALUCE3 WAS MARRIED. 

In the old times, when men played the master harshly 
and poor women and children had often much to bear 
from them, there lived in Italy a great lord named 
Walter, Marquis of Saluces. Bom heir to all of riches 
and power that his heart could desire, he gave himself 
up to the chase and other manly pleasures, caring for 
nothing but to have his own will, and especially despis- 
ing the female sex, so that he came to the prime of life 
without showing any desire to marry and continue his 
ancient race. 

This gave much concern to his vassals and depen- 
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dants, who, after long deliberation, saw well to lay their 
wishes before him. They accordingly waited upon 
their lord, and, by the mouth of the oldest among 
them, spoke of the wrong he did his house through this 
obstinate bachelorhood, praying him, for their sake and 
his own, to take a wife who, by Heaven's blessing, 
might have an heir to the name and lands of Saluces, 
since they feared else to faU under the power of some 
stranger. Life was uncertain, they reminded him, and 
time was fleeting by, while now he had only to choose 
among the noblest ladies in the land, and there was 
none that would not gladly share his high rank. The 
marquis listened to their petition in silence, then 
answered shortly: 

" So be it. You ask me what is no wish of mine; I 
consent to what you desire. But since I am giving 
up my freedom at your request, I must be left to 
choose my wife where I please, and require of you, 
on your part, that, whoever she may be, you honour 
her worthily as your lady and mistress, or I shall make 
you repent of having made me marry. Promise me 
never to complain of my choice; and if I choose wrong, 
I shall have no one to blame but myself." 

This they willingly promised, joyful that their lord 
had not refused to be persuaded by them, and only 
beseeching him further, to make sure, that he would 
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at once fix the day on which they might celebrate the 
marriage. He named a day, and invited them all to his 
wedding-feast; then, thanking him for his graciousness, 
they took leave, and departed each man to his home, 
spreading the good news throughout the country. 

As soon as they were gone the marquis charged 
his officers to make preparations for his wedding 
in the noblest fashion. He ordered costly jewels 
to be bought, and rich robes, and all that belonged 
to a bride, but not a word did he say to any man 
of who was to wear these ornaments. It was in vain 
that they guessed, and hinted, and wondered; their lord 
remained at home, following his ordinary way of life 
as if no such matter were on foot. As time went on, 
and still he was seen to seek no company but that of 
his hawks and hounds, those who knew him best 
shook their heads in private, whispering to one another 
that this strange master of theirs must be befooling 
them, and never meant to be married after all. 

But the marquis knew what he meant, though it was 
thus his humour to be silent. Near the gates of his 
palace lay a little village, in which lived an infirm old 
man, the poorest of all its poor inhabitants, kept from 
utter want by the care of his only daughter Griselda. 
She was the best child in the village, contented and 
industrious, no less humble than virtuous, as dutiful as 
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she was fair, never thinking of herself, but solely how 
to be the comfort and support of her helpless father. 
When he rode out hunting Walter had often noticed 




tbia young maiden tending the few sheep by which she 
earned their hard livelihood. He saw that she was 
beautiful, he heard that she was good ; and in his wilful 
pride he had told himself that, if he must marry, he 
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need look no further for a wife to suit him as well as 
any other. 

The day had come; all the people were making holi- 
day; the bridegroom^s palace, newly furnished in every 
part, was thronged by a gay crowd of knights and 
ladies and guests of every degrea But it was in vain 
that they asked one another who was to be the queen 
of this festivity. No one could guess her name, not 
even the damsels who had been appointed for her ser- 
vice; and the people began to think that their proud 
host must be putting some trick npon them. Yet none 
durst question him, when at noon he came out of his 
chamber, apparelled in the utmost magnificence, and 
saluting them courteously, said: 

" It is time to fetch the bride." 

Without a word more he got to horse and set out for 
the village, followed by all his guests, still doubting 
and wondering. As the brilliant cavalcade rode along, 
they saw Griselda hurrying home with a pitcher of 
water from the well She was trying to get her work 
done, so that she might join the crowd of villagers 
standing at the palace gates to catch a glimpse of their 
new lady. When she saw the marquis she fell on her 
knees. But he bade her rise and lead the way to her 
father's cottage, and so she did, little thinking that all 
this array was for her. 
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Coming to the cottage Walter dismounted and en- 
tered. The poor old man quaked in every limb at this 
strange visit, fearing what it might mean, but he could 
hardly believe his ears when the marquis addressed him 
by name. 

" I know thou art my faithful liegeman, and I have 
come to demand a proof of thy fidelity. I wish to make 
thy daughter my wife. Wilt take me for son-in-law 1" 

" My lord," stammered the old man in amazement, 
"you may do as you please with me and mine; I can 
have no will in such a matter/' 

" That is my will," said the marquis; then turning to 
Griselda, who stood by all red and shamefaced, believing 
that their lord mocked them, he asked, "What say 
you? Your father consents, and I know you will not 
refuse me ; but first answer what I now have to ask of 
you. If I make you my wife, will you submit yourself 
to me in all things, have no will but mine, and, what- 
ever may be my orders, obey them without a word or 
a frown, so that when I say yea you never say nay? 
Promise this, and I promise you my hand." 

"Oh, sir!" exclaimed Griselda, "if such be your 
pleasure, I promise never to wish or do but what you 
shall command me ; even should you order my death, I 
will sufier it without complaint." 

" Enough! " said the marquis, and taking her by the 
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hand, led her out and presented this blushing maiden 
to his astonished guests. " My friends, behold my wife 
and your lady ! I pray you to honour and love her as 
you love myself" 

They all stared at her and looked at one another in 
silence, not knowing what to say. The marquis took 
no notice of their astonishment, but mounted Griselda 
upon a white palfrey and rode back to the palace with 
the village girl at his side. Arrived there he gave her 
in charge to the bridesmaids, who stripped off her poor 
clothes and attii*ed her in the rich wedding garments 
and ornaments which had been provided. To her this 
turn of fortune seemed as a dream; she trembled at 
every word of her suitor. Yet when she was thus 
arrayed as a bride, aU who saw her declared that for 
grace and beauty she might be any king's daughter. 
The marriage was straightway performed with as much 
pomp as if she had been a princess ; so in one hour the 
humble Griselda became the wife of that great lord. 




^? 



THE CRUEL TBIALS OP GRISEXDA. 



ThuB suddenly raised from poverty to riches Oriselda 
showed herself well worthy of her Dew rank, which sat 
u[>OD her with such grace that to tiiose who had kcown 
the village maiden she seemed nob to be the same 
woman. Envy itself had no word to say against her, 
so wise was she, and kind and modest withaL Eveiy 
one who had to do with her went away speaking her 
praises. The fame of her goodness and bounty spread 
through the country, and all her lord's subjects prayed 
Heaven daily for her happiness. Men said now that 
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the marquis had chosen wiser than they knew, deem- 
ing him more fortunate than he deserved to be. For 
her sake were pardoned often her husband's haughty 
manners and wilful moods ; while towards him she was 
always so gentle, so loving, so careful to please him in 
his smallest wishes, that he could not but confess him- 
self the happiest of men. It was now a shame to him 
to think how he had judged women wrongly in his 
bachelorhood ; his old scorn seemed strange to his present 
content. He found nothing but good in his wife, still 
the more he admired her virtues the stronger grew 
up within him a strange desire to put them to some 
hard proof, so foolishly do such men let themselves be 
tormented by their own fancies. 

The happiness of the pair might be thought com- 
plete when a daughter was born at the end of the 
year. They had sooner it had been a son, but a son 
might yet come to be the heir of Saluces. The mar- 
quis took no small joy in his child, and yet the mad 
thought came to him, through this infant to try his 
wife's constancy under the most cruel pain that he 
could inflict upon her loving heart. 

The child had been weaned, when one day he en- 
tered her chamber with stern looks as of a man much 
troubled in his mind. 

" Griselda," he said, "you have not forgotten on 
a94) I 
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what conditions I made you my spouse? You know 
how I took you from the meanest* state, and how you 
promised to obey me in all things as becomes a perfect 
wife. You are dear to me still, but my vassals cry out 
against this ill-matched affection. They murmur at 
the chance of being one day the subjects of a wretched 
peasant's grandchild, and I cannot but heed their com- 
plaints. For the sake of their goodwill I must do with 
your child that which will be hard for you to bear as 
well as for me; therefore I come to remind you of your 
promise to suffer patiently whatever might seem good 
to me." 

" Dear lord," replied Griselda humbly, not showing 
any sign of dismay on her countenance, " you are my 
husband and master; my child and I belong to you, 
and however you please to deal with us, nothing shall 
make me forget the submission which I owe to you by 
right as well as by promise." 

So much gentleness and self-command astonished the 
marquis beyond measure. He retired with a feigned 
air of the greatest sorrow, but in his heart he was full 
of joy and love for his wife. None the less he persisted 
in carrying out his harsh purpose. Taking into confi- 
dence a trusty old servitor who had been attached to 
him all his life, he gave this man directions how to act, 
and sent him to the lady's chamber. 
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** Madam," said he, " you must forgive me for the 
grievous duty I have to do. You know right well that 
my lord's commands are to be obeyed. He sends me 
to take your child." 

The heart of Griselda sank within her, yet, fore- 
warned as she had been by her husband's words, she 
now neither wept nor entreated, but gave the child one 
long kiss, and let the messenger snatch it from her 
arms. It was terrible for her to see the fierce looks 
which he bent upon the little one, as if he would have 
slain it on the spot, for thus had he been charged by 
Walter ; and she made sure the infant was being taken 
to death. 

"Go and do my lord's bidding/' she said firmly. 
" But one thing I would pray you of your gentleness," 
here her voice trembled a little ; " so it be not forbidden 
by him you serve, to bury my dear daughter where 
neither wUd beasts nor birds of prey may—" 

The cruel-seeming man said not a word, but carried 
off the child to its father, eagerly waiting to know how 
Griselda would demean herself in this trial. When he 
heard of her patient resignation, when he saw the child 
weeping for its mother, his heart failed him, and he 
was near renouncing his purpose; but he forced him- 
self to overcome this weakness. He bid the trusty 
servant set out at once with his child for Bologna, and 
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deliver it with a letter to his sister, whom he prayed 
to bring the girl up in all tenderness and secrecy; the 
man himself must be silent on pain of his life. So it 
was done, and none in the palace knew but that the 
child was dead. 

After this the marquis watched his wife closely, yet 
never could he find that either by word or look she 
seemed to reproach him, nor did she ever speak of her 
daughter. She was as gentle and patient and careful 
to please him in all things as befora Thus the days 
went on till she again brought forth a child, this time 
a son. 

Great were the rejoicings now that an heir was born 
to the house of Saluces. In his heart Walter was no 
less glad; and yet again came upon him the temptation 
to try his wife's obedience still further. Her grief, his 
subjects' hatred, his own self-tormenting, he cared for 
none of these in carrying out his mad humour to the 
end. 

He let this child grow up till it was two years old, 
then one day burst upon his wife with a show of angry 
countenance. 

"How long," he cried, '*is this base lineage to put 
division between my vassals and me? They murmur 
now more than ever, saying that no peasant's grandson 
should come to bear rule over them. I would fain live 
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at peace with meD, if so it might be; and tJierefore, 
much as it grieves me, I think to deal with your son 
a& I did with his sister. Thus I warn you, that you may 
learn betimes to take it patiently." 

" Sir," said she, " I and my son are yours, to do with 
a& you wilL I, alas ! have had small part in my children 




save woe and pain; but I am ready to obey as you 
command" 

The marquis cast down his eyes for shame, and has- 
tily withdrew abashed before her mildness. Then once 
more the hard-faced servant came to demand her child. 
As before, she showed no sign of unwillingness, but 
kiaeed the pretty boy, gave him, as she thought, her 
last blessing, and let him be carried away from ber with- 
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out a tear but what she shed alone. This child also 
was taken to Bologna^ and brought up secretly along 
with his sister. 

The marquis marvelled more and more at this stead- 
fast patience of his wife. Had he not seen how ten- 
derly she loved her children he would have thought 
her heartless; but that it was not so he well knew, and 
was at a loss what to think of her. He felt proud 
and glad that he had the best wife in the world ; yet he 
grudged to women that they should be found more ex- 
cellent than he had esteemed them. At times, cut to the 
heart by her gentle resignation, he had a mind to tell her 
all, to bring back the children, and let her enjoy hence- 
forth the happiness she deserved; then again the mood 
took him to wait and see if this constancy of hers would 
not at length fail her. But it was in vain : he could never 
find her other than she had been from the first. The 
older she grew, the more true and loving she showed 
herself towards him ; while Walter half feared and half 
hoped that even yet she might betray some natural 
resentment, and prove no such paragon of woman- 
hood. 

Thus years went by, and all people who knew how 
this pair lived together pitied Griselda heartUy, and 
hated her cruel lord, who was believed to be no other 
than the murderer of his innocent children. But 
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the patient wife would never hear a word against 
him, and kept her great sorrow bidden in her own 
heart. 





FURTHER TRIilLS AND TRIUMPH OF ORISELDA. 



When she had already suffered so much, it might well 
be thought that the marquis would have spared his wife 
BJij further affliction. But there are hearts not to be 
cured of suspicion, and for whom the pain of others 
becomes a certain pleasure. The more he saw Oriselda 
aubmissive to him, the more she appeared to have for- 
gotten the past, the more obstinately did her husband 
resolve to put her to oue last and worst trial. He had 
sorely wounded her as a mother ; could she bear to be 
hurt as a wife! 

All this while he had been carefully providing for 
the education of hia children as became their rank, and 
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took a fatherly pride in the accounts brought him of 
their handsome looks and noble dispositions. The girl 
was now fourteen years old, the boy a few years 
younger, when their father sent his old servant to Bo- 
logna to bring them home, without disclosing this 
intention to any one. At the same time he spread a 
report that he repented of his marriage, as a mad freak 
of youth, that the pope had granted him a dispensation, 
and that he purposed to take a new bride, of the great- 
est beauty and the proudest lineage, who was even then 
on her way to his palace. 

This news too soon reached the ears of poor Griselda, 
She had feared as much for many a day, and now saw 
nothing for it but to arm herself with courage to meet 
the blow when it came. Not long was she left in doubt. 
One day her husband summoned her to the hall where 
he was sitting among his chief vassals, and said to her 
before them all : 

" Griselda, we have lived together these years, and I 
have no fault to find with you for your goodness and 
faithfulness. But in high rank there is a servitude: 
I may not please myself as every ploughman may; and 
my people are daily crying to me to take another wife 
who may bear me a worthy heir. So I purpose, and 
the lady will be here anon. Do you, then, give up her 
place with a goodwill, and go back to your father's 
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house, taking with you whatever dower you brought, 
since thus it must be. No mortal can always count upon 
prosperity, and I trust you will endure this stroke of evil 
fortune as befits one whom I have so highly honoured." 

" My good lord," said she without a tear or a look of 
discontent, " I know well that the daughter of a poor 
peasant is not fit to be your wife, and Heaven knows 
that in this palace of which you have made me the 
mistress, I have never forgotten to be grateful for your 
great goodness, but have borne myself to you as your 
humble servant, and so I ever shall while I live. My 
life and all are yours, to do with as you will. May God 
grant your new wife all happiness and welfare! I will- 
ingly yield her my place, since so it pleases you, and 
leave without complaint the house where I have dwelt 
in such joy. I brought no dowry but the wretched 
clothes I wore when you wedded me — oh ! how kind 
and noble you seemed on that day! — and I can call 
nothing else my own. Here is the marriage ring you 
gave me — take it back. Poor as I came from my 
father's cottage, so will I return, bearing with me only 
the honour of having been the blameless wife of such a 
spouse." 

All present were moved by her gentle patience, and 
there were angry thoughts and secret words against 
her husband's cruelty. He himself could hardly restrain 
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what he felt, and must needs go out to bide his tears. 
But he steeled himself to perform all h;s design even 
when he saw Gnselda 
bare-footed, in h p or 
rags, waiting in tl e I oj e 
to have a last word r 1 k 
before she left h s bo ise 
for ever. 

"Stay!" he criel 
roughly. "Youca 
do me one more 
service. My bride 
is close at hand, 
and as no one 
knows better 
than you what 
pleases me, I 
wish you to see 
that she is re- 
ceived and en- 
tertained, with 
all the train 
that accompanies her, in as 
noble a manner as may be. 
See to it." — " Sir," said she, " I owe you too much not 
to serve and please you in all I can.'' 
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Then, without a murmur, she set to this task, going 
over the house, telling the servants what to do, seeing 
that the tables were rightly laid, sweeping and dusting 
with her own hand, till everything was ready. 

Once more the palace was thronged with guests, and 
much they marvelled to see Griselda busy thus in such 
poor guise, as humbly as if she had never been lady and 
mistress here. A great sound of trumpets heralded 
the approach of the expected train; all within hastened 
to the doors to meet them, and Walter bade Griselda 
come among the rest to welcome the lady who must 
take her place. 

A sweet and lovely maid it was whom the marquis 
aided to alight from her horse, and aU were fain to 
confess that this time he had chosen well for his wife. 
Griselda came forward, calm and gentle as ever, offer- 
ing to conduct the lady to her chamber. She could 
not hate her rival; she even, though she knew not 
why, had a certain pleasure in looking upon her and 
the pretty boy, her brother, who accompanied her ; she 
forgot her own troubles in pity for this stranger, mere 
child as she was to bear with the humours of such a 
stern lord. 

"Ha! Griselda, how think you of my new bride?" 
cried the marquis, who had watched her keenly for 
some sign of shrinking under this trial 
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" Right well," said the patient woman. " If she have 
as much wisdom as beauty she cannot but be a good 
wife; and if Heaven hear my prayers, you shall not 
want happiness to your lives' end. Only one thing I 
beseech you, my lord. Do not torment her as you have 
done me, for she is a tender maiden, gently reared, and 
cannot endure so much as one bred in hard poverty. 
Be good to her; I ask no more." 

At this Walter could no longer contain himself. 

" Oh, Griselda, my own Griselda, it is enough ! '' 
he cried. " Thou art my true wife ; I have no other, 
nor shall have any but thee as I hope to be saved. I 
have made thee endure more than ever woman endured, 
and never woman has proved herself so noble through 
alL Where can man find such another wife? " 

In the midst of the wondering crowd he clasped her 
to his breast and kissed her in her rags, while she stood 
amazed like one wakened out of sleep. 

" All these troubles are past," he said. " See ! here 
is thy daughter and here thy son, whom I have kept 
privily tiU now only to try thy patience, as it need 
never be tried again. People said that I was a cruel 
father, but God forbid that I should hurt my own 
children or do wrong to their mother! Best of women, 
have now thy reward." 

Griselda turned to the children, and one look told 
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her that he spoke the truth. She stretched out her 
arms towards them with a cry of joy. But the joy 
was too much for her heart, that had never failed her 
in grief As they ran towards her she fell down in a 
swoon. They, too, wept for joy and love, and no eye 
was dry that saw that meeting. 

Her son and daughter tenderly raised her up, and 
the ladies bore her to the bridal chamber, where they 
stripped off her mean clothes, and once more attired 
her as befitted a great lady, in cloth of gold and with a 
jewelled coronet on her head. Then she was brought 
into the hall, leading her children by the hand, for she 
would hardly now let them out of sight, and took her 
rightful place at her husband's side, amid the loud ac- 
clamations of the whole company. Walter himself was 
diligent, as well he might be, to cheer and comfort her, 
again and again beseeching her pardon, vowing never 
more to try her patience, and treating her before all 
with the honour she had so well deserved. Soon the 
sniile came back to her pale face; and the feast went 
on with such mirth and revelry that it was far more 
Uke a marriage than when the marquis wedded her 
from her father's cottaga 

Thus had this heavy day a happy end. Griselda 
lived now many years in prosperity with her husband 
and children. Whatever men thought of him, they 
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could not enough praise the virtues of his wife. The 
memory of her constancy has been handed down from 
age to age as a lesson to us all how to bear adversity, 
for if a woman could be so patient towards a mortal 
man, should we not receive humbly all that God sends 
us? Great, truly, is the love and patience of woman, 
but when was woman ever so sorely tried as this 
Griselda ! 




THE YOUNG KNIGHT. 
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HOW GARETH CAME TO THE COURT OP KraO ASTHPB, 

AND HOW H£ WAS MADE ENIQHT BY 

SIR LANCELOT. 

When King Arthur's glory was at its heiglit, his sis- 
ter, the Queen of Lothian, lived at her lonely castle in 
the north, where day after day went and came like the 
waves breaking on the beach or the wind sighing idly 
among the fir-trees. Her husband had been killed in 
battle, leaving four sons. Three of them had been 
brought up at Arthur's court, and the eldest. Sir Qa- 
wayne, was already famed throughout Christendom as 
second in renown only to Sir Lancelot of the Lake, the 
bravest and most courteous of all the knights of the 
Round Table. 

Gareth, the youngest, who was but a child when his 
father died, alone remained at home. But as be grew 
up to be a tall, sturdy lad, and heard the tales of bis 
brothers' prowess, he became more and more eager to 
follow them and seek honour in the service of his 
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uncle; and the queen, knowing that his father's son 
would never rest content in ease and idleness, would 
not cross his wishes, but gave him her blessing and 
sent him to Arthur, equipped and attended as became 
his birth. 

Now as the youth drew near the castle on the 
marches of Wales, at which the king was holding the 
feast of Whitsuntide, it came into his mind that there 
would be no true honour in being well received for the 
sake of his name and family, and as his brothers had 
not seen him since childhood, he bethought himseli 
how, unknown and by his own deeds, he might be able 
to prove his worth. He laid aside all marks of rank, 
exchanged clothes with one of his attendants, and dis- 
missed them, charging them to keep his secret for a 
tima 

Then, thus meanly attired, he presented himself 
in the hall where Arthur was banqueting with the 
knights of the Bound Table, and making his way to 
the dais, bowed before the king, and sought leave to 
make a petition to him. 

" Ask and you shall have your asking, for you are 
the goodliest young man that ever I saw," answered 
Arthur. ** But I would fain know your name." 

" Nay, that I may not tell. My petition is but to 
have food and lodging for a twelvemonth, and then 
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will I ask another gift that to you shall be no barm or 
loss." 

** You might have asked a greater thing," said his 
uncle, feeling his heart drawn towards this stranger, 
whose looks and bearing seemed to bespeak him of 
noble blood. " Food and shelter shalt thou have, for 
that I never denied to friend or foe ; and next time I 
counsel thee to ask better." Wherewith Arthur called 
for Sir Kay, his steward, and charged him to see that 
the young man had fitting entertainment. 

" Aye, he shall have meat and drink to his mind, and 
be as fat as a pork hog by the twelvemonths' end!" 
muttered the sour-hearted, sharp-tongued steward, who 
bore ill-will to Gareth from the moment he saw the 
king look upon him with favour. So he led him to the 
lowest end of the hall, and gave him a place near the 
door among the servants and kitchen-boys, mocking 
him and saying scornfully, " This is thy proper place, 
for if thou wert of gentle birth thou wouldst have 
prayed the king for a horse and armour; but now it 
may well be seen that thou art a base churl and fit to 
live with churls, who seek not honour, but meat and 
drink." 

But when Sir Lancelot and Sir Gawayne heard the 
steward speaking thus they rebuked him, and Lancelot 
bid him remember how it was a true knight's duty to 
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be courteous to every stranger, and warned him that 
this youth might yet prove himself no churl. 

" Let be," snarled Sir Kay. *' As he is, so hath he 
asked. My life on it, the fellow has run away from 
some abbey where the starveling monks could not give 
him his fill" 

Then Gawayne would have had the boy come to his 
chamber and eat there, little knowing that it was his 
own brother to whom he thus showed kindness. But 
Gareth refused his courteous offers, and humbly took 
the place appointed him among the meanest of the 
castle, meekly bearing the steward's taunts, and letting 
none know who or what he was. 

Thus for twelve months he lived at the court un- 
known, sleeping hard and faring poorly among the 
serving boys of the kitchen, speaking little to any man, 
but so ordering himself towards great and small that 
he displeased none, save only Sir Kay, who ever jeered 
and flouted, reproaching him with his lack of spirit. 
But wherever feats of arms were done, there the youth 
was looking on and learning how brave knights should 
bear themselves in battle ; and at such games and trials 
of strength as were open to him he showed himself a 
right manly lad, and carried away the prize from all 
his fellowa And Lancelot and Gawayne often spoke 
kindly to him, and gave him money to spend and 
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clothes. So the twelve months passed, and Whitsuntide 
again came round. 

Again King Arthur was keeping the feast most 
royally, when there came another suppliant to his castle. 
A damsel, alighting from her palfrey, suddenly appeared 
in the hall, and kneeling before him, piteously besought 
his aid. 

" For whom, and in what cause?'* asked the king. 

'' Sir, my name is Linet, and because here are said 
to be the noblest knights of the world, I am sent by 
the Lady of Lyonnesse to seek succour from a cruel 
tyrant who wastes her lands and besieges her in her 
castle this two years past." 

"Fair damsel, fear not," said Arthur. "There be 
knights here, T trow, that will do their power to rescue 
your lady; but who may this oppressor be? * 

'*Know ye Sir Ironside, whom men call the Red 
Knight?" 

"Ah!" said Gawayne, "I know him well He is 
one of the strongest and fiercest knights alive, and once 
I escaped full hard from him with my life." 

While now they all looked on each other, and before 
any spoke, Gareth came pressing through the crowd, 
and cried loudly: 

"Sir king, Heaven thank thee! Twelve months I 
liave lived here as I desired, and now I will ask another 
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boon. Grant me and no other this adventure, for I 
will free that lady from the Red Knight's power." 

All who stood by were amazed to hear him speak 
thus; but Arthur's eye kindled, and his heart told him 
that this youth's deeds would answer to his words. 

" So be it," he said. " This adventure shall be yours, 
for sure I am that you will prove right worthy of it" 

But the damsel was ill pleased, and turned away in 
anger, when she found her lady was to have no better 
champion. 

"Fie!" she cried. "Would you mock me, that you 
send none but a serving-boy to fight such a knight as 
Sir Ironside?" And without another word she has- 
tened from the hall, and mounting her palfrey rode off 
in high dudgeon, attended by a dwarfish page that had 
accompanied her to the castle. 

Gareth ran out and made after her, crying on her to 
wait till he might find a horse and armour, but she 
heeded not. He was gone before any of those who 
marvelled at his boldness could stay him. But Sir Kay 
was wrathful, and cast about to humble this upstart. 
Quickly he equipped Dagonet, the king's fool, with 
shield and spear, and mounting him on a poor hackney, 
sent him after the youth to bring him back shamed 
and beaten. 

Away rode Dagonet mirthfully on his errand, but ere 
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long he came limping back on foot, with a pitiful tale 
that this youth had pulled him over the horse's crup- 
per, and, not deigning to do him further harm, had taken 
hia horse and arms, and ridden on after the damsel 
"Ha '"cried Sir Kay, "is this my boy of the kitchen! 
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I will ride aflrer him to see if he will know me for hia 
better." 

" £est abide at home," counselled the other knights 
with laughter; but the spiteful steward would not be 
gainsaid. He made ready and galloped away; and 
next Sir Lancelot took horse and rode afler to see 
what would befalL 

The damsel Linet made the more haste aa she per- 
ceived her young champion held so lightly at Arthur's 
court that they sent a fool to have to do with him ; 
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but Gareth, urging on Dagonet's beast, was pressing 
hard upon her flight, and had almost made up with 
her when he heard a voice behind him, crying: 

"Sirrah, dost know me?" 

" Yea," he answered, as he turned and saw that it 
was Sir Kay, " I know thee for an ungentle knight of 
the court, who hast done me much despite; therefore 
look to thyself" 

And thereupon they put their spears in rest, and ran 
together so fiercely that both came to the ground, for 
Gareth*s sorry steed stumbled and fell, yet not before 
he had avoided Sir Kay's spear, and hurled him from 
his saddle, so that he lay sorely hurt and helpless. 

Lightly then Gareth rose to his feet, and would have 
unlaced the fallen man's helmet, when he was aware of 
another knight who, with his vizor down, had beheld 
the combat from a thicket hard by. This knight said 
not a word, but dismounted and came towards him 
with his sword drawn, proffering to fighi And Gareth 
did not hold back, but taking Sir Kay's sword and 
shield, made at him. 

No sooner had they crossed swords than Gareth knew 
right well he had met his match, yet none the less was 
the other hard put to it to defend himself, so many and 
mighty blows did the youth deal upon him, and would 
not give ground an inch. Like two giants they fought. 
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each marvelling at the other's strength, and neither 
could make an end, till the unknown knight, as he 
seemed at last like to gain the advantage, drew back 
and lowered his blade, saying courteously : 

" Fair sir, fight not so sore; our quarrel is not such 
but that we may leave off and think no scorn of each 
other." 

'* That is true," said Gareth ; " but truly it doth me 
good to feel your might; and yet, my lord, bear me 
witness that I did not first cry hold." 

" Well," said the other, "I thought to try you, but I 
promise you I had much ado to keep myself from you 
unharmed, so doubt not henceforth to face any knight 
alive." With that he raised his vizor, and revealed him- 
self as who but Sir Lancelot! 

Joyful and astounded to learn that he had withstood 
the most famous knight in the world, the youth eagerly 
asked if, in Lancelot's judgment, he might hope to quit 
himself worthily in arms. 

" Yea," said Lancelot, smiling. "Do as you have now 
done, and I will be your warrant." 

"Then, I pray you," cried Gareth, falling on his 
knees, "give me the order of knighthood, for by you and 
none other have I ever desired to be made a knight." 

" Willingly ; but first must you tell me your name 
and kin." 
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" So be that you will not discover me — " 

" Nay, that I promise you, till you see good to make 
it openly known." 

" Then know, sir, that my name is Gareth of Ork- 
ney, and that I am sister's son to King Arthur and 
brother to Sir Gawayne; yet I would not that they 
know my name till all men shall know my deeds." 

"Ah! " cried Lancelot; "I am gladder of you than 
before, for ever meth ought that you were of noble blood. 
Arise, Sir Gareth; I make thee knight; be gentle, 
valiant, and fortunate." 

Having thus bestowed on him the order of knight- 
hood, and wishing him good speed on his adventure. 
Sir Lancelot, since the youth was impatient to be gone, 
took leave of him, and returned to the court But we go 
with the new-made knight, who, on the steward's horse, 
now made all baste after Linet and her dwarfish page. 





BOW THE YODNQ KNIGHT RODE WITH THE DAMSEL, 
AND HOW HE OVERCAME THBEE KNIGHTS. 



Sir Gareth sood overtook Linet, who, though she n 
saw him horsed and armed like a knight, seemed n 
more willing to have him as her champion, but wel- 
comed him only with acornful words. 

" What doest thou here, ladle-washer and turner of 
spits? Turn again and leave me; thy clothes be foul 
with grease and tallow ! " 

"Nay," quoth Gareth; "I will not leave you what- 
soever you say, for I have undertaken this adventure, 
and I will achieve it or die therefore." 

'Fie on theel Thou achieve mine adventure! Soon 
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shalt thou meet one that thou darest not look in the 
face for all the broth that thou hast ever supped" 

" Damsel, say what you will, but you shall see if I 
fear to look any man in the face, so I may come to the 
aid of your lady." 

But Linet still chid and mocked him, turning away 
her head and whipping on her palfrey, and thus she rode, 
he following her, till they came to a gloomy pass over- 
hung by a thunder-blasted thorn- tree, from which hung 
a black banner, and beneath, beside a dark rock, stood 
a coal-black horse covered with trappings of black, and 
by it a knight all armed in black with a black shield, 
who kept this perilous pass against all comers. 

"Flee," said Linet, "ere he mount his horse;" but 
Gareth did not stop or shrink; and as they drew 
near the Black Knight leaped into his saddle, crying 
loudly: 

" Damsel, is this the knight you have brought from 
King Arthur to be your champion?" 

" Nay," she answered; "this is but a kitchen knave 
that the king fed for charity. Think not that he is a 
worshipful knight, because he rideth with me against 
my will, but I pray you, make him leave following me." 

"Why Cometh he in such array?" said the Black 
Knight, casting grim looks on Gareth. " But he is a 
likely lad and will make a strong man, so I will but set 
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him down and take his horse and harness, for it were 
shame to me to do him any more harm.*' 

" Sir knight! " cried Gareth, " thou art full free with 
my horse and harness, but I let thee know that I will 
pass whether it liketh thee or not, and horse nor har- 
ness gettest thou none of me, unless thou win them with 
thy hands." 

" Sayest thou so ? " spoke the other with scorn. "Now 
turn back, for it beseemeth never a kitchen page to ride 
with such a damsel." 

" Thou liest ! " said Gareth. " I am a gentleman born, 
and of higher lineage than thou, and that will I prove 
on thy body." 

"Ha! let us see what thou canst do?" cried the Black 
Knight, laying his lance in rest. 

Then wrathfully both knights spurred their horses 
and came together, while the damsel rode on with her 
dwarf, scarcely looking behind to see how the battle 
went. At the first shock the Black Knight's spear splin- 
tered against Gareth's shield, but he sat firm, and his 
spear pierced through the other's side and broke ofi^, 
leaving the point still in his body. Nevertheless the 
Black Knight drew his sword and smote fiercely, and 
gave Gareth many sore strokes. But his wound weak- 
ened him, and his blows became wilder and fainter, and 
suddenly he fell ofi^ his horse in a swoon. 
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Then Oareth, seeing him to be so well armed and 
mounted, lighted down and took his horse and his 
armour, and rode after the damsel, hoping now for a 
kinder greeting. 

"Away!" she cried, as he drew nigh. ''Out of the 
wind, knave, for thou still smellest of the kitchen! 
Alas ! that ever such a one as thou should by mishap 
overthrow so good a knight. But ere long we shall 
meet his two brethren, and they will make thee pay 
dearly for it, unless thou take my counsel and flee in 
time." 

" Fair damsel, give me goodly language," said Gareth, 
"for always you would have me a coward. It may 
happen me to be beaten or slain, but I warn you that 
I shall neither flee nor leave your company for all you 
say, so it were as good for you to cease thus rebuking 
me, since follow you I will, whatsoever befall, while I 



can. 



Yet would she not be silent nor cease chiding him, 
and thus they passed on till they came to a great forest, 
out of which rode a knight all armed and equipped in 
green, and stood in the way before them. 

" Is that my brother the Black Knight that thoii hast 
brought with thee?" he cried to the damsel, as they 
drew near. 

" Nay, nay," said she, " this is but a boy from King 
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Arthur's kitchen that hath overthrown him by mis- 
chance, and stolen his horse and armour." 

" Alas, that such a good knight should be overthrown 
thus, and by a poor knave ! " cried the knight in green. 
" But for this, traitor, thou shalt die forthwith." 

*'I defy thee! " said Sir Gareth; "and know that I 
fought thy brother knightly, not shamefully." 

Without more ado they ran at each other, and at the 
first encounter the Green Knight was unhorsed. But 
be rpse and drew his sword, and Gareth leaped down 
to fight with him on foot, and they strove together like 
two right valiant champions. 

"Ah! my lord the Green Knight," cried the scornful 
damsel, "why, for shame, do you stand so long fighting 
with a kitchen knave? Shame it is to see such a lad 
match such a knight, as the weed overgrows the corn!" 

Wherewith the Green Knight being stirred to fury, 
thought to have slain Gareth with one mighty stroke, 
but he put the sword aside, and dealt the other such a 
buffet on the helm that he fell to the ground and lay 
there grovelling. Then as Sir Gareth stood over him 
with his sword, the vanquished cried him mercy, and 
besought him: 

" Fair knight, spare my life and I will forgive thee 
for my brother, and become thy man, and serve thee 
with all that is mine." 

(104) L 
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" I grant thee thy life," said Gareth, " so that thou 
wilt go to King Arthur and yield thee to him." 

Then the Green Knight kneeled before him and 
thanked Gareth for his life^ but the damsel mocked, 
saying: 

" Fie, fie, that any knight should be obedient to a 
kitchen knave! And woe is me, Sir Green Knight, for 
what has befallen you, for of your help I had great 
need to pass this dreadsome forest." 

"Nay, dread you not," said he, "for I will guide you 
through the forest." 

So he rose up and rode with them till they had 
passed the forest ; and much marvelled he to see how 
Linet bore herself towards her knight, and would never 
give him good word or look, for all the service he did 
her. And when the Green Knight had taken leave of 
them, she again sought to drive Gareth from her, 
bidding him turn ere he came to harm. 

"Damsel," said he, "ever you threaten me that I 
shall be beaten by the knights that we meet, but ever, 
for all your boast, they lie in the dust and the mira 
When you see me beaten or yielded as recreant, then 
may you bid me go from you shamefully, but before 
that will I not leave you, for I were worse than a fool 
to depart from you all the while that I win honour in 
your company." 
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" Well," said she, " you shall soon, whether you will 



or no." 



Thus they rode on till they came to a ford in a 
stream, and beyond was a fair meadow, where stood 
pitched a pavilion all of blue silk, and before it a lordly 
knight, armed in blue. He, too, when he espied Gareth, 
took him for his brother the Black Knight, and cried 
aloud across the stream, "Brother, what do you here?" 

" It is not he,'* said the damsel, " but a knave bred 
in King Arthur's kitchen, who hath overthrown him 
foully; also, I saw thy brother, the Green Knight^ 
vanquished by his hands. Now, be revenged upon 
him, for I cannot make him cease following me." 

Hastily the Blue Knight then took his spear and 
mounted his horse, and Gareth made ready to meet 
him. They spurred their horses into the stream and 
met midway, and both lances were broken in pieces. 
Then each drew his sword and hewed and hacked, so 
that the blood ran down into the water, and it was 
wonder to see that strong battle. But at last Gareth 
struck the Blue Knight from his horse, and he fell into 
the stream and was like to be drowned had not the 
other dragged him on land. Then unlacing his helm 
he made as if he would have smote off his head, but 
the beaten knight prayed for mercy, saying: 

"Slay me not and I yield me to thee with fifty 
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knigbts that are at my command, and forgive thee 
all the despite that thou hast done to me and my 
brothers." 

"All that aball not avail thee," said Gareth, "and 




thou shalt die unless this damsel pray me to spare thy 
life" 

"Out on thee, false kitchen pagel" quoth she. "1 
will ask nothing of such a one as thou; but be not bo 
bold as to slay him." 

"Alas! suffer me not to die when a fair word may 
save mel" cried the Blue Knight as Qareth again raised 
his sword and seemed about to strike the deadly blow ; 
and at this entreaty the ungracious damsel said: 
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" Let him be, for it were pity that such a knight 
should die." 

" Damsel," said Gareth, ''your will is to me a plea- 
sure, and at your bidding his life shall be saved; 
therefore lise, sir knight, and thank this lady." 

The Blue Knight having given thanks for his life, 
they crossed the ford, and he led fhem into his pavilion, 
where he called on his attendants to serve them and 
set forth food and wine. But when he would have 
placed them at the board, Linet cried shame on him. 
*' Are you so uncourteous as to set a kitchen page be- 
side me. It beseemeth him better to stick swine than 
to sit before ladies." 

" Truly," said the Blue Knight, " it were not my part 
to do him any dishonour, since he hath proved himself 
a better knight than I am." And, marvelling much at 
the pride of this lady, he set Gareth at a side table and 
served him courteously with his own hands. 

Then, having rested and eaten, they set forth again ; 
but first Sir Gareth charged the Blue Knight to present 
himself and all his knights at Arthur's court and do 
homage to the king. This he promised, on his faith as 
a knight, and thus they took leave friendly, and Gareth 
rode on with the damsel 

"And now," said he, "fain would I see this Red 
Knight that oppresseth thy lady." 
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"Thou wilt see him time enough," said she, and 
Gareth again assayed to reason with her. 

** Proud damsel, you are to blame to scorn me thus, 
for I had liefer fight with many knights than be so 
scorned by a lady." 

Linet rode on in silence for a time; then suddenly 
she said : 

"Sir, boldly thou speakest and boldly hast thou 
done; therefore I pray thee save thyself while thou 
canst, for both horse and man may well be weary, 
and I dread lest ye come to harm. We are now but 
seven miles from the besieged castle. The Red Knight 
is a man without mercy, and men say that he hath 
seven men's strength." 

" Be that as it may," said Gareth ; " since I am come 
so near this knight, I will prove his strength ere I turn 
back ; and do not doubt, damsel, that, by the grace of 
Heaven, 1 shall deliver thy lady from him.'' 

"Ah me!" cried Linet, "I marvel what manner of 
man be you, and of what kin you come; for never did 
woman treat a knight so foully and shamefully as I 
have done you, and ever gently you have borne with 
me, and that came never but of gentle blood." 

"Lady," said Gareth, "a knight will do little that 
cannot suffer a woman's tongue. And truly your ill 
words but furthered me in my battle, for the more you 
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chid me the more I wreaked my wrath on them I had 
to do with, and all your scorn but sharpened me to 
show myself what I was. Peradventure, though I had 
meat in Arthur's kitchen, yet might I have had meat 
enough in other places ; but whether I be a gentleman 
bom or no, fair damsel, I have done you gentleman's 
service, and will do you better service yet ere I leave 
you." 

*' Alas ! sir," said she, " forgive me all that I have said 
and done against you." 

"With all my heart!" said he. "Right glad am I 
that it pleaseth thee to speak me fair, and now me- 
seemeth that there is no knight living but I am able 
for him." 

Of good cheer was Gareth now that the damsel looked 
friendly on him, and the time seemed long tiU he should 
see the face of this Sir Ironside. Thus they tode on 
together, and came within a little of the besieged castle. 
But now, because it grew towards evening, they turned 
aside to a hermitage hard by, and there rested the night 
with the holy man, while the dwarf went forward to 
let the lady of that castle know that one of Arthur's 
knights was at hand to help her. 





OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN GARETH AND SIR IRONSIDE 
THE HED KNIGHT. 



In the morning the dwarf came back from the lady of 
the castle, bearing her thanks and greetings to the 
young knight; also she sent wine and bread and baked 
venison, desiring him to refresh himself, for he would 
have need of all his strength. So, having risen betimes 
and gone to prayers with the hermit, Gareth and Linet 
broke their fast Then they took their horses and set 
out towards the castle, which was called the Caatle 
Dangerous. 

They passed through a wood, and before the sun was 
high came to a fair plain by the sea, where they saw 
the walls and towers of the castle, and many goodly 
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tents and paviliops pitched before it; and there was 
much smoke and noise, the songs of minstrels and the 
shouts of mariners; and in a meadow all manner of 
games and jousts were going forward among the knights 
and lords who had come to this great siege. 

As he drew near Sir Gareth was amazed to see how 
on a row of tall trees well nigh forty knights hung by 
the neck, all in rich armour, with their shields and 
swords hanging beside them and gUt spurs on their 
heels. 

"What meaneth this?" he cried. 

"Ah! sir," said the damsel Linet, "abate not your 
cheer at this sight, but encourage yourself, or else you 
are lost. For all these knights came hither tp rescue 
the Lady of Lyonnesse, and when the Red Knight had 
overcome them he put them to this shameful death. 
And in the same wise will he serve you unless you 
quit yourself better.*' 

" Thus shall he never do to me," said Gareth ; " for 
rather than come to such a villainous end I will die 
knightly in the field." 

" So were ye better, for in him is no courtesy or 
mercy; and that is pity, for he is a noble knight of 
prowess and a lord of great lands." 

" Truly, damsel," said Gareth, " he may be a knight 
of prowess and great possessions, but he useth shameful 
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customs, and I marvel tbat none of Arthur's knights 
have deaJt with him ere thia" 

" Sir, this is the cause of his tarrying so long at the 
siege. For two years he hath 
Iain before this c^Ie and 
many times he i It 3'^ 

have bad it if 
he would, bat 
he prolongeth 
the time to 
the intent 
to have Sir 
Lancelot or 
SirGawayne 
to do battle 
with him," 

" Well, were he as good a knight as ever was, I shall 
not fail him," said Sir Qareth stoutly, spurring his 
horse towards the high pavilion, where he saw the 
blood-red banner of Sir Ironside, and hard by was 
a sycamore tree, on which hung a mighty horn of 
ivory. 

Str»ght to the sycamore tree rode the young knight, 
and blew the ivory horn so eagerly that the castle 
towers rang with the sound. They within ran to the 
walls and the besiegers looked out of their tents, and 
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Sir Ironside hastily made himself ready to meet this 
challenge. 

'* Who is this that cometh to his death, like so many 
others before him?" he cried, coming forth in his blood- 
red armour; and they buckled on his helmet, and 
brought him a shield and a red spear shining like fire 
in the sun. Then he leaped upon his horse, and rode 
into the open space under the castle walls, that all 
within and without might behold the battle. 

" Now, sir, bear you well," said Linet, " for yonder 
is your deadly enemy, and there is my lady, Dame 
Lyonnesse." 

"Where?" asked Gareth; and she pointed with her 
finger, and he looked up and saw the lady of the castle 
at a window, smiling on him and waving her hand. 

" She seemeth the fairest lady that ever I looked on, 
and I ask no better quarrel to fight in," said he, cour- 
teously saluting her. 

Then the Ked Knight called loudly to him : 

" Leave thy looking, sir knight, or look at me, for I 
warn thee that is my lady, and I have done many a 
battle for her.'' 

"If thou have so done," answered Gareth, "me- 
seemeth it was but labour lost; for to love one that 
loveth not thee is great folly, and she will have none 
of thy love, as I may understand by thy besieging this 
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castle. And were she not glad of my coming, I should 
not have come to rescue her or die." 

" Sayst thou so ? " quoth the grim Red Knight. " Me- 
thinks thou mightst well beware by the knights that 
thou sawest hanging on yonder trees." 

"Fie on thee!" cried Gareth. "In that hast thou 
shamed thyself and knighthood, and thou mayest be 
sure there will no lady love thee that knoweth thy 
wicked customs. And weenest thou that these hanged 
knights should affright me? Nay, that shameful sight 
but giveth me more courage and hardiness against thee, 
than if thou hadst b^en a gentle and courteous knight." 

"Make thee ready, and talk no longer," said the 
Red Knight wrothfully; while the lady of the castle 
and all her damsels fell upon their knees to pray for 
the young knight. 

"Do thy best!" cried Gareth. Then both knights 
rode back to the edge of the field, and turning round 
their horses, galloped straightway together with all 
their might. 

Dreadful was the shock of their encounter! So truly 
did the spears strike the midst of either shield that 
girths and cruppers burst, and the riders were hurled 
to the ground with the bridles in their hands. All who 
saw thought their necks had been broken, but they 
sprang up and drew their swords and ran at one an- 
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other. Each gave the other a blow that made him reel 
backwards ; then recovering, they closed again in furious 
fight, hewing, cutting, slashing, clashing, and thrusting 
till both were out of breath. Now they drew back 
and leant panting on their swords ; then they hurtled 
together like two fierce lions. At one time they would 
fall to the earth and wrestle there; at another time, in 
the madness of the struggle, each would snatch up the 
other's sword instead of his own. The Red Knight 
was a wily swordsman, and taught Gareth to be wily 
in turn, but he paid full dear for it with his blood 
before he could learn his manner of fighting. Yet he, 
too, dealt many a stroke at his enemy, and the blood 
ran down their bodies, and the armour of each was so 
hewn that in many places men might see their naked 
sides. 

Thus for an hour and more they fought, and none of 
the beholders could say which of them was like to win 
the battle. So weary grew they that by assent of both 
they paused a while and sat down, and their pages 
unlaced their helms to let them feel the wind on their 
faces. But when Gareth's helm was off he looked up 
to the castle windows, and caught sight of the fair 
Lady of Lyonnesse, and that gave him new heart for 
the combat, so that he called on the Red Knight to 
make ready forthwith, and they started up at once and 
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fell to it again with fresh fury, till the ground at their 
feet was covered with blood and pieces of broken 
armour. 

Never before had Sir Ironside met a foe who gave 
him so much ado. But at last Gareth's strength began 
to fail, while the other doubled his strokes and pressed 
on him more and more sorely as he bore his shield low 
for wearinesa His arm waxed fainter, his foot slipped, 
his sword was forced out of his hand. Then with one 
blow the Red Knight clove his shield, with another he 
laid him on the earth, and stood already bending over 
him to make an end, when Linet was heard crying 
shrilly : 

"Ah! knight, where is thy courage gone? Alas! 
how my lady weeps to see thee fall!" 

These words brought the youth back to life. With 
a mighty bound he gained his feet, and nimbly spring- 
ing to and gripping his own sword, dealt the Red 
Knight such a blow on the head that he now fell to 
the earth, and Gareth fell over him and held him fast. 
All in the castle shouted for joy. 

" Oh! noble knight, I yield me to thy mercy!" cried 
Ironside, as the vanquisher would have unlaced his 
helm. But Gareth bethought him of the forty knights 
hanging upon those trees ; and said, raising his sword 
over the oppressor's throat: 
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'*Nay, traitor, thy life is forfeit for the shameful 
deaths thou hast caused so many good knights to die." 

"Yet hold," besought the Red Knight; ''hold thy 
hand and thou shalt know why I did thus." 

" Say on, and say quickly." 

" Sir, I loved once a lady, and she had her brother 
slain, and she said it was by the hands of Sir Lancelot 
of the Lake, or else of Sir Gawayne; and she prayed 
me that, as I loved her heartily, I would promise, on 
the faith of my knighthood, to labour in arms until I 
met with one of those two, and that I should do all 
the villainy I could unto King Arthur's knights. There- 
fore, all I overcame have I put to a villainous death, to 
thisend that I might have Lancelot or Gawayne come 
against me to take vengeance upon them. But now I 
confess and repent me that I have done so foully." 

Then as Gareth stood questioning with himself whe- 
ther or no to strike, the friends and followers of Sir 
Ironside fell on their knees before him, praying him to 
spare their lord's life, " for," said they, " by his death 
you will have no advantage, and his misdeeds that he 
hath done may not be undone ; therefore let him make 
amends, and we will all become your men and do you 
homage." 

" Fair sirs," said Gareth, " be sure I am full loth to 
slay this lord, ill though he have done. And insomuch 
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as all that he did was at a lady's bidding, I blame him 
the less; and so for your sakes I will release him and 
let him have his life upon this covenant: that he go 
within the castle and yield him to the Lady of Lyon- 
nesse, and make her amends for all the trespass that 
he hath done against her and her lands, and if she will 
forgive and acquit him I am well pleased. And also, 
when that is done, must thou go to King Arthur s 
court and swear him fealty, and there ask pardon of 
Sir Lancelot and Sir Gawayne for the evil will that 
thou hast borne against them." 

" Sir," said the Red Knight, *^all this wUl I do as 
you command." 

Then Sir Gareth suffered him to rise, and he and all 
his men paid homage to the young knight. They en- 
tered Sir Ironside's pavilion, where he bid his servants 
do whatever service they could to Gareth, and himself 
waited on him. courteously. Next came Linet, who 
unarmed him and searched his wounds and staunched 
the blood ; so also did she to the Red Knight. And 
when their hurts were anointed and bound up they all 
went up to the castle to see the fair Lady of Lyonnesse, 
that Sir Kay s boy of the kitchen had thus delivered. 




HOW THE LADY OP LYONNESSE PROCLAIMED A TOUR- 
NAMENT AT HER CASTLE, AND HOW GAWAYNE 
FOUGHT WITH HIS BROTHER, UNWrmNQ, AND 
WHO WON THE PRIZE OF THIS GREAT TOURNAMENT. 

Now turn we to King Arthur's court, whither Sir Kay 
had been brought to be healed of the hurt that he got 
from Gareth. Small pity on him for this mishap had 
his fellows of the Round Table ; and especially Sir Lan- 
celot and Sir Gawayne rebuked him, telling him it was 
not the part of a good knight to scorn any young man, 
who might yet come to put his scorner to shame. 
And all marvelled who this stranger might be, and of 
what lineage; only Lancelot knew, and he kept the 
secret. 

They marvelled more and more, when there came to 
the court, first the Green Knight, then the Blue Knight 
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with fifty followers, then the Red Knight, Sir Ironside, 
with all his men, to tell how each of them had been 
overthrown by the nameless knight, and that, at his 
behest, they yielded them to King Arthur and did him 
homage for their lands. 

"Ye are welcome," said the king; "for ye have been 
long great foes to me and to my knights, but now I 
trust so to treat you that ye shalj henceforth be my 
friends." 

Lastly, came to the castle another guest with a great 
train of knights and dames. It was the Queen of 
Lothian, and at the sight of her Sir Gawayne and his 
brothers, Sir Agravayne and Sir Gaheris, ran and fell 
on their knees to ask her blessing; they had not seen 
their mother for many a year. When she had saluted 
them she cried out to her brother, King Arthur: 

"What have ye done with my dear son Gareth, that 
was my hope and joy? He was here amongst you a 
twelvemonth, and ye made a kitchen knave of him and 
fed him like a poor hog — shame to ye all I " 

" Oh, dear mother, I knew him not! " cried Gawayne, 
all amazed. 

"Nor I," said the king; "and right sorry am I now 
for it. But, thanked be Heaven, he hath proved him- 
self as good a knight as any now living of his years, 
and I shall never be glad till I can find him. Fair sister. 
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meseemeth it behoved you to have let me know of 
his coming, and then if I had not done well to him you 
might have blamed me. But let all this pass, and be 
merry, for, if he live within these realms he shall be 
brought back, and we will all do him honour, as he is 
worthy.*' 

So now the queen abode with Arthur, while Gawayne 
and his brothers went forth in search of Gareth, but 
nowhere could they find him. They had thought to hear 
news of him at the Castle Dangerous, but the Lady of 
Lyonnesse could not tell what had become of her young 
champion. These two had plighted their troth to each 
other; then, as soon as Gareth was recovered from his 
wounds, he had set out eager to win honour for him- 
self in fresh adventures. 

Right willing was she to see him again, and when 
months passed by and he came not, she devised a plan 
for bringing him back. She sent to invite Arthur and 
his knights to a great tournament at her castle next 
Whitsuntide, and all over England, Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland she caused this tournament to be proclaimed, 
that the best knights in the world might meet there, 
and, for the prize^ he who proved himself the worthiest 
was to wed her and to have her lands. 

Once more it was the merry month of May, when 
the sun shone hot and bright, and the birds sang in 
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buds and bougbs, and tbe flowers were springing on tbe 
green meadows. From east, west, north, and south 
the knights came riding to the great jousts at the Castle 
Dangerous. Many a duke and lord there came, and 
many a famous champion; 
and, leading kings and 
princes in bis train, earde 
Arthur with his brotherhood 
of the Bound Table, who 
proffered to hold the lists 
against all comers. 

Great array was made hy 
the lady o£ the castle for 
all these noble knights and 
their followers ; lodging and 
victual lacked none of them, 
according to his degree ; 
there was plenty for high and low who gathered to be- 
hold their great feats of arms. Nor were heralds want- 
ing, nor minstrels to sing the deeds that should be done. 
And among the rest came Gareth, hut only his lady 
knew him, and he strictly charged her to make no 
more of him than of the meanest knight there, till it 
should be time to reveal himself 

On the appointed day all was astir betimes. The 
plain before the castle showed gay with lordly pavilions. 
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and glittered with arms and coats of mai]. The walls 
rang with music and minstrelsy, the clatik of steel and 
the neighing of eager steeds. Around the new-mown 
meadow set apart for the jousting were raised scaffolds 
and arbours, from which the dames and damsels might 
behold the prowess of their knights. High above the 
rest King Arthur might be known by the golden dragon 
on his helm, and at his side sat the Lady of Lyonnesse, 
whose beauty all acknowledged to be worthy of such 
a festival 

The trumpets sounded, the lists were opened, fair 
eyes shone bright, brave hearts beat high, as the knights 
spurred forth, and the lances splintered and the swords 
clashed, and the blood flowed down. Who but a cun- 
ning minstrel can tell aright the jousting of that day? 
None but a skilled herald can recall what were all the 
encounters of this great tournament, what goodly forms 
of man and horse rolled on the grass, what knights, 
faint and woeful, were borne away from the lists, what 
mighty strokes called forth cries of wonder among all 
the beholders, what champions met and how they 
parted! From noon till evening the battle raged with 
various chances, till the fresh turf was torn up by the 
hoofs of the chargers and strewn with broken arms and 
harness. 

But ever, where the press was thickest, rode unhurt 
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a knight in armour inlaid with gold, upon whom all 
eyes were fixed, and against whom no shield or weapon 
could avail, while he himself seemed to bear a magic 
lance, as if indeed the love of his lady was to him a 
charm, giving him strength to do marvela Great and 
famous champions went down before him one by one; 
and all men asked in amazement who this might be, 
but none knew his name. And at last, when Arthur had 
seen many of the champions of the Round Table thus 
overthrown, he called on Sir Lancelot, the greatest of 
all, bidding him aasay his matchless might against the 
unknown. 

"Nay," said the chivalrous Lancelot; "this stranger 
may well be weary after what he hath done, therefore 
it is no good knight's part to seek to shame him. For 
me, he shall have all the honour of this day, and win 
the lady for whose love he hath done such great deeds." 

So spoke Sir Lancelot; but Sir Gawayne, second in 
fame to him only, had already spurred forward, 
crying : 

" Sir knight with the golden armour, well hast thou 
jousted; now make ready for me!" 

They rushed together like thunder. Each was un- 
horsed; then there was drawing of swords, and a sore 
battle began between them. Great strokes were given 
on either side, and loud shouts arose from the throng 
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around; but before the blood began to flow down their 
armours, a woman's voice was heard high above the 
dio, bidding them bold their handa 

" Sir Gawayne, Sir Gawayne, cease fighting with thy 
brotherl " cried the damsel Linet. 

When he heard this, the unknown knight threw 
away hia Bword and hia shield, 
and knelt on the ground as il' 
craving mercy of 
Gawayne, who ask- 
ed astounded : 

" Who are 
you that just 
now were so 
strong and 
mighty, and 
now 80 
suddenly 
yield you 
to me?" 

"Oh! I am your brother Gaveth," said he, unlacing 
his helmet, and letting his yellow hair be seen. 

Then Gawayne also cast away hia sword, and the 
two brothers ran into each other's arms, and embraced 
lovingly, hardly able to speak, so full were their hearts. 
At the sight of her son the Queen of Lothian swooned 
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away for joy, while Dame Lyonnesse wept and smiled 
in turns ; and right glad and proud looked King Arthur 
to know that it was his own nephew who had home 
himself so well that day. 

Amidst the rejoicings the brothers generously strove 
together, each desiring to give the other the prize of 
the battle and acknowledge himself beaten. But the 
king, with the assent of all, declared Gareth the victor, 
an4 leading him before the lady of the castle, asked 
him if he were willing to have her for his wifa 

" My lord, I love her above all ladies living." 
Now, fair dame, what say you?" 
Most noble king," said she, " I would rather have 
him than any king or prince in Christendom, for he is 
my first love and he shall be my last."- 

Willingly Gareth's mother gave her consent, and 
there and then they joined hands, and the day was 
fixed for their wedding, and throughout all the kingdom 
Arthur sent to proclaim a great feast in honour of ii 

So next Michaelmas they were married at the king's 
couit by the Bishop of Canterbury, with much solemnity, 
and all manner of revels and games ; also there were 
great jousts for three days, but Arthur would not suffer 
Sir Gareth to joust because of his new bride. Kings 
and queens and lords and ladies and all the best knights 
in the world were guests at that feast, and brought 
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rich gifts to the bride and bridegroom. The bride was 
attended by a train of maidens and gentlewomen that 
her chosen knight had delivered from oppression and 
captivity in the course of his adventures; and he had 
for his groomsmen and chamberlains Sir Ironside and 
all the other knights that he had overthrown and made 
to do homage to him. Moreover, at this marriage 
Ring Arthur received many of these knights, along 
with Sir Gareth, into the goodly fellowship of the 
Round Table, making them vow truly that henceforth 
they would uae their arms only to cast down strong 
evil-doers and to succour the helpless. So all was 
mirth and gladness, and good-will towards the Lady of 
Lyonnesse and her young champion. And long there- 
after lived they in honour and happiness. 
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HOW PETER OP PROVENCE FLED WITH THE FAIR 
MAGDELONA, AND WHAT BEFELL THOI 

IN A WOOD. 



An old Count of Provence and his lady had left to 
them but one son, their joy and pride and the hope of 
their subjects, since he was the last of a well-loved race. 
This boy, Peter by name, gi*ew up at home to the age 
at which youths begin to desire to see the world. When 
he had been dubbed knight and had already distinguished 
himself among the chivalry of Provence, he chanced to 
see a picture of Magdelona, the daughter of the King 
of Naples. From that day he longed to see the lady 
herself, and took no pleasure in life and gave his parents 
no rest till he had gained their consent to going abroad 
like other knights in search of adventures. To them 
he spoke of winning honour at royal tournaments, but 
in his heart it was the lists of love where he burnecf to 
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try his chanca Sorely unwilling they agreed in the 
end to his wishes, and, having furnished him for the 
journey as became his rank, sent him forth with many 
tears and good counsels 

" Go then, but promise to return within a year," were 
his mother's last words, as she placed a costly ring on 
his finger, her parting gift. 

Peter promised and rode gaily away, thinking little 
of his elders' sorrow, but much of glory and more of 
Magdelona ; such is the mind of youth. 

He went straight to Naples, and arrived in time to 
take part in a great tournament which the king was 
holding to celebrate his daughter's birth-day. Peter 
eagerly presented himself in the Usts. bearing as his 
cognizance a device of crossed silver keys in honour of 
his patron saint Then so well did his strength and 
skill serve him that he was by all adjudged worthy of 
the prize of the tournament. 

Therewith he won what in his eyes was the richest 
prize that any knight could desire. At first sight he 
told himself that the picture had deceived him, for the 
princess was a hundred times more beautiful than it 
represented her. And she, from the first, cast eyes of 
no less favour upon this young stranger. Their looks 
soon betrayed their hearts to each other. From looks 
they went to words, and from words to vows; and 
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their lives became all bright with the sunshine of pure 
love. 

But while Peter still kept his happiness a secret, and 
durst not risk it by letting the King of Naples know 
his presumption, another suitor appeared with greater 
claims to that on which he had set all his heart The 
emperor's son came to Naples to seek the hand of this 
great princess. Her parents were well pleased with such 
a wooer, and would have forced Magdelona to consent 
to his suit ; but how could she listen to it? She had 
vowed never to wed any but the Knight of the Silver 
Keys, and they had exchanged pledges, she giving him 
a gold chain, and he giving her the most precious thing 
he had, the jewelled ring which his mother placed on 
his finger at parting. 

Troubled by the ceaseless importunities of that un- 
welcome lover as well as of her parents, Magdelona 
found courage to consent when her own knight urged 
her to fly with him from the Kingdom of Naples, leav- 
ing all for his sake. 

At midnight she arose, dressed herself in haste, took 
her jewels, not forgetting the ring dearer to her than 
aU the rest, and, wrapped in a mantle, stole through 
the silent halls of the palace. Light as a bird she 
passed across the garden, and opened a postern gate at 
which awaited her a knight holding two horses ready. 
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•'Peter! you are true?" she whispered. 

"For ever, dearest! " 

One fond embrace they took beneath the shadow of 
her father's gate; one tearful look she gave to the home 
where she could no longer be happy ; then mounting 
their horses they galloped away in the moonlight, 
side by side. 

All night the lovers rode swiftly. Sir Peter on his 
good steed and Magdelona on a nimble palfrey, so by 
daybreak they found themselves many leagues from 
Naplea Yet fearing they might be pursued, the young 
knight thought well to lie hid through the day, and 
turned their course towards a wood which the sunrise 
showed them not far off. Having gained its shelter, 
he aided the princess to dismount, and let the horses 
graze, while they sat down on the thick grass beneath 
the shadow of a tree. 

Alone in this solitary place, these two had been in 
no want of endearing speeches to pass away the time. 
But Magdelona was fatigued by the hasty journey, 
during the latter part of which Peter had held her 
with his strong arm to keep her from falling oflf 
the palfrey, she resting her head upon his shoulder. 
Now, as the heat of the day came on and her bright 
eyes began to close for weariness, he strewed on the 
ground a couch of perfumed branches and soft herbs. 
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rolled up bis cloak to serve her as a pillow, and bid her 
lie down to rest. 

*' Sleep in peace, dearest/* he said, "for be sure that 
no harm will come to you while I am by." 

** Have I not trusted you with all my life? " she said, 
thanking him by a smile. Then she lay down, and 
in a few minutes was sleeping soundly as a tired 
child. 

Peter sat on the grass beside her, watching over the 
safety of his treasure. Never had she been so dear to 
him as now when he thought of the perils and fatigues 
to which this tender princess had exposed herself for 
his sake! Never had she looked so beautiful as in this 
happy sleep! He could have sat there all day, now 
gazing on her sweet face, now listening to the birds 
that in the branches overhead seemed to be singing of 
hope and joy, now idly counting the links of the gold 
chain that she had given him as pledge of her love. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "is not this a symbol of the 
chain that shall bind my heart for ever while I live? 
and this gold is not purer than our happiness." 

Once more he turned to look at his lady. She stirred, 
smiling in her sleep, as if from some pleasant dream, 
and her mantle fell to one side and let him see a small 
bag of red velvet clasped round her neck, but now, as 
it chanced, hanging loose from the folds of the dres& 
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What could be in this bag which she thus wore near 
her heart? He was seized with an irresistible impulse 
of curiosity. Stooping over her he gently unclasped 
the bag and opened it. What was his joy to find that 
this talisman, so carefully guarded, was no other than 
the ring, his mother's parting gift, which he in turn 
had given to Magdelona! He kissed the precious 
token again and again, and replacing it in the bag, laid 
it down on a mossy stone beside him, while he gazed 
once more on her who held it dear for his sake. 

'* Is there any power on earth that can sunder loves 
like ours?" he asked himself; but straightway was he 
to learn how little man should reckon upon the abiding 
of any earthly joy. 

A raven, soaring overhead, had marked the red vel- 
vet bag upon the grass, and taking it perhaps for a 
piece of flesh, suddenly swooped down upon it. Peter 
gave a cry to scare the bird away, but too late. It had 
taken the velvet bag in its beak, and flew off with ring 
and all, settling upon a tree full in sight. The knight 
hurried to rescue this precious bag from its grip. The 
raven at his approach flew away to another tree further 
off He followed it hotly from rock to rock and from 
bush to bush, always unable to catch it, stopping from 
time to time as if to mock him, then taking wing again 
.to lead him on, till at last he came to the sea-shore. 
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where the provoking bird perched iteelf upon a high 
point of rock. 

Peter was sorely at a loss he had come so far from 
his beloved, and feared that any moment she might 
wake to find him absent He 
shouted and ge fc uht I 
the bud hoping ti make 
it let go its prize which 
however it stUl 1 cl 1 fist 
Then he picked ii; \ 
stone and threw t 
with such aim that 
the raven made uif 
flutteiingand 
croaking, and 
at the same 
time let the 
bag drop into 
the sea. 

Peter saw the red velvet floating among the waves, 
but it was far out of his reach when he had hastened 
down to the water's edge. He could not bear to think 
that Magdelona should lose this ring while he had 
undertaken to watch over her; but what was he to do? 
He had already begun to strip off his clothes, though 
he could not swim, and the bag was every moment 
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being carried out into deeper and deeper water, when 
his eye fell upon an old broken skiflf which a fisherman 
had left upon the shore. Joyfully he ran up to it, 
pushed it into the water, leaped on board, and rowed 
towards where he had last seen the red velvet bag. 

But now he could see it no more, and to his dismay 
he found himself embarked on a strong current which, 
in spite of his utmost eflForts, was rapidly bearing him 
out to sea. Soon a violent wind struck the boat, 
whirling it faster and further from the shore. It be- 
came quite unmanageable; the rotten oars broke in his 
hand, the water poured in through the leaky sides, and 
the frail ciaft seemed about to sink in the waves which 
broke over it and tossed it at their will 

Horror and despair fell upon the knight ; yet at such 
a time, with death before his eyes, he had no care for 
himself 

"Oh!" he cried, raising his hands to heaven, "save 
her and forgive me ! What a base, untrue knight am 
I, who have taken this tender princess from her rich 
home to abandon her in a wilderness to beasts of prey 
or still more fierce men ! Let me suffer as I have de- 
served; but pity and preserve her, so true, so innocent, 
so gentle — shield her from all evil when my arm can 
no longer protect her!" 
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HOW IT FARED WITH MAGDELONA. 



By this time the flight of the princess had been dis- 
covered, and the Knight of the Silver Keys being also 
missing, her father was at no loss to guess the truth. 
He at once sent out aniied men to gallop along every 
road in search of the fugitives, charging them to bring 
back that knight alive to suffer a punishment of which 
all the world should hear. His men rode fast and far; 
for days they scoured the whole country, but to no 
purpose. Nothing could be heard of Peter nor of Mag- 
delona, and her parents remained in vain rage and 
grief over the loss of their daughter, whom they declared 
worthy of death for her disobedience, while trembling 
to think that she might indeed be dead. 

All their anger must have changed to pity could they 
have seen poor Magdelona when she woke to find her- 
self alone in the wood. In terror she called for Peter, 
but he came not. Then her first thought was that he 
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had deserted her, and this became confirmed when she 
missed the bag containing his ring. 

"Peter, Peter, come back! Wilt thou abandon me 
who for thee have sacrificed parents, country, and all? 
What harm have I done to thee that thou shouldst 
leave me in this wild place to die a wretched death? 
Oh! my life and hope, where are these promises to 
which I listened so rashly? Come back to me, or I am 
the most miserable maiden upon earth!" 

So she cried again and again, running wildly through 
the wood ; but there was no answer save the neighing 
of their horses. She flew to the spot and found them 
both still fastened as Peter had left them. This was 
a comfoit to her, for if he had meant to desert her he 
would surely have ridden awaj^ 

" No," she cried, " he cannot have left me of his own 
will — how could I thus have distrusted my true knight! 
But, alas! where is he gone? What adventure has 
separated us? Is he dead? and, oh! then that I were 
dead with him. Peter! Peter!" 

Once more she ran backwards and forwards, here 
and there, vainly calling upon her love. She climbed 
a high tree, but could see nothing except the wild 
land, and the raging sea near by. She went towards 
the shore — still no trace of Peter! All the rest of the 
day she wandered about the wood, without food or 
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drink, and when it grew dark she mounted another 
tree, among the branches of which she spent a miserable 
night, tormented by grief, anxiety, and the fear of wild 
beasts, whose roarings could be heard all round her in 
the darkness. 

Morning came, but Peter returned not with it. What 
must this poor princess do? She durst not go home to 
meet the anger of the king. She could not bear the 
thought of passing another night in this lonely place. 
Her lover must have been destroyed by some wild 
beast, or carried off* by her father's men. She could 
think of nothing but to go out into the wide world to 
seek him, if he might still be found, or at least to learn 
news of his fate. 

Descending from the tree she came to the place where 
the horses were fastened, and set them loose. 

" Go where you will, since your master is lost to me," 
she said, stroking them with teara 

Then she took her way through the wood on foot, 
hardly knowing where she went Before long she 
reached the highroad which led to Kome, and there 
met a poor woman returning home from a pilgrimage. 
She stopped this woman and asked her to make an 
exchange of clothes. 

" Gracious lady," said the woman in astonishment, 
" you surely mock me. You are richly clothed, and I 
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wear a pilgrim's weeds, to be despised of all men for my 
sins' sake." 

"Dear sister," replied Magdelona, " I pray you do not 
refuse me; I speak out of my heart, and will freely 
change with you." 

The woman no longer hesitated, but took the rich 
robe of the princess, while she put on the other's humble 
gown, and drew it over her face so that no one should 
recognize her. 

Thus attired, she fared on towards Rome, meeting by 
the way a troop of her father's men, who passed her 
without notice, never thinking that this poor pilgrim 
could be the princess they sought. It seemed to her 
that the hand of Heaven had sent such woe to punish 
her disobedience to her parents, and that it behoved 
her to do penance for that sin. So when she reached 
the city she took up her abode in a hospital for pilgrims, 
and there lived in great lowliness, courting pains and 
privations to which she had been little used. Daily she 
went to St. Peter's Church to pray for herself and her 
lost lover with bitter tears. She prayed that they might 
yet be united in this world or the next, and every day 
that separated them she vowed to spend in succouring 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted. It pleased her to 
offer her devotion in this church, for the very name was 
dear to her for the sake of Peter of Provence. 
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One day when leaving the church she met her uncle 
the Duke of Calabria, who had come to Eome in search 
of her, and though she hid herself behind a pillar 
and escaped his eyes, this encounter determined 
lier to seek some for- 
eign land where she 
might live wholly un- 
known. She set out, 
then, for the coast, and 
embarked on board 
the first ship ready for 
sea, which landed hei 
at a small town of 
Provence near the 
mouth of the Rhona 

Here she found 
kindly entertainment 
in the house of a 
pious widow, who took 
pleasure to hear of her pilgrimage to the holy city and 
of those countries through which she had passed. In 
return the widow told M'agdelona of the land in which 
she now was, of the good count who ruled Provence 
with power and justice, how he held his subjects in 
peace, and how good his lady showed herself to poor 
people, and how they were both loved by high and low. 
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" But, alas! " said she, " they live now in sore trouble 
on account of their only son, who is called Peter, 
a noble knight such as few are. A year ago he went 
away on some knightly quest, and has never more been 
heard of, and his parents believe him to be dead." 

As the widow spoke, Magdelona clasped her hands 
with a cry, and the good woman made sure that this 
pilgrim had a tender heart to weep so for the sorrow of 
the bereaved parents. She had not known till now 
that this was no other than the country of her Peter ; 
now she thanked Providence for having directed her 
hither, and resolved to go no further, but to pass here 
the rest of her days, devoting herself to good works. 

At the mouth of the harbour was a small island, 
much frequented by mariners and merchants. It 
seemed to Magdelona well fitted for her abode, not only 
because she had pity on these sea folks, many of whom 
were put ashore to die uncared-for of diseases brought 
on by their long toilsome voyages, but hoping through 
them, as they came from all parts of the world, to hear 
some news of her Peter. She had still preserved some 
costly jewels, which she now sold, and with the money 
built a hospital on this island. 

Here she made welcome unfortunate persons of all 
nations ; she cured the sick, she tended the infirm, she 
relieved the poor and consoled the miserable with her 
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gentle words and loving looks, so that they went thank- 
fully away and spoke of her everywhere as nothing less 
than a saint. Her fame spread far and wide, till it 
reached the ears of the Count of Provence and his 
wife, who, coming to reside for a time at one of their 
castles in this neighbourhood, visited the island, honour- 
ing the pilgrim as her pious charity deserved. 

They felt a warm friendship for her from the first, and 
how was the heart of Magdelona stin*ed to see this good 
pair, in whose features she well recognized those so 
deeply engraved on her memory! Yet she forced her- 
self to be calm, and kept her precious secret locked 
within her breast. Nothing pleased her more than to 
hear the countess speak of her lost son ; they mingled 
their tears together; and the mother found hope and 
comfort in the gentle words of this young stranger, 
whom she already loved as a daughter. 

Before long tljey had both need of comfort. Some 
fishermen, having caught an enormous fish, brought it 
as a tribute to their lord, the count. When it came to 
be cut open in the kitchen of the castle the cook was 
astonished to find inside its belly a red velvet bag, 
which he at once carried to his master and mistress. 
Then as soon as the countess opened the bag she uttered 
a cry of anguish, recognizing the ring which she had 
given to her Peter. 
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"Oh, my son! my son!" she cried. "He is dead — 
there can be no longer doubt 1 He has perished in the 
waves, and I shall never see him morel" 

The old count tried to show more firmness, but he 
had loved his son not less than the mother, and the 
tears trickled down his cheeks in spite of himself. He, 
too, gave up all hope at the sight of this token from 
the sea. He ordered the rich tapestries of the castle to 
be taken down, and all the walls to be hung henceforth 
with black, and the servants obeyed him mournfullj^, 
grieving for the fate of their young lord. 

The afflicted parents hastened to the island that they 
might share their sorrow with Magdelona. When she 
saw the ring she turned pale, and on hearing how it 
had been found, in her heart she gave up Peter for lost; 
yet still she spoke cheerfully, for sorrow had taught 
her to be strong. 

"Dear lady," she said, with eyes shining through 
their tears, "and you, my lord, do not give way to 
despair for such a cause. Let this be the ring which 
you have given to your son; he may yet have lost it 
or given it away to some other. life is full of strange 
chances, but God is always good: trust then in Him 
and hope!" 

Never had she looked more lovely, more loving. 
The countess threw her arms round her neck, praying 
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Magdelona to live with them always, taking the place 
of their lost son. But she sadly told them that it might 
not be so: her work lay here, and she was under a 
vow. 

So she continued the care of her poor people, while 
the count and his lady went back to their chief town. 
But before quitting her they gave orders for a church to 
be built beside the hospital, and dedicated to St Peter, 
as a monument of their lost son. This was done forth- 
with, and thenceforth whoever went from her cured or 
relieved she sought of him for all reward to enter this 
church, and pray that the heir of Provence might yet 
return to those who loved him. 

The foreign pilgrim and her hospital did not fail to 
be widely spoken of, and from all parts of that region 
good women came to assist her in this work of hers, 
which grew from day to day. Many gifts and offerings 
were made by those who had been cured, as well as 
by pious and charitable persons visiting the place, so 
that she was able to enlarge her hospital and increase 
the number of those who enjoyed its benefita Among 
these gifts was a strange one, as might seem — several 
barrels of salt, which were sent her by the master of a 
ship touching at the port. They had, in fact, belonged 
to a certain passenger whom he had been forced to 
leave on shore; and not knowing how to deal with 
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them honestly, he thought to quiet his conscieuce by 
presenting them to the hospital 

Before long, being in need of salt, Magdelona opened 
one of the barrels. Great was her amazement to find 
that below a covering of salt it was filled with silver! 
She opened another, the contents of which, in like 
manner, proved to be gold coins. And so with all the 
barrels, which conteuned treasures of every kind hidden 
in salt 

"It is the gift of God!" cried M^delona, heartily 
grateful for this blessing, which, as she thought) had 
thus been sent upon her work of charity. 

What would she have said had she known that these 
riches belonged to none other than him to learn whose 
fate she would willingly have given all the wealth in 
the world! 




HOW IT FARED WITB PETER, 



Peter, indeed, was all this time alive, though far away, 
and no day passed but he thought of and prayed for 
Magdelona, longing yet hardly hoping to see her again. 
As his irail boat was sinking in the waves there bad 
borne down upon him a vessel carrying a green flag 
with the sign of the crescent, so dreaded on these coaats. 
It was a Saracen pirate, which lowered a boat and 
rescued him when at the very point of drowning. 
Brought on board the pirate ship, the rich gold chain 
he wore and his knightly spurs let the crew know that 
they had taken no common prize. They treated him 
well, and taking him to Alexandria, sold him to the 
sultan of that counb-y. 
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Here Peter s lot was better than that of most cap- 
tivea The sultan, his master, took a liking to him and 
showed him no little favour. He used him more like 
a friend than a servant, appointing him his chamber- 
lain and loading him with gifts. For his part Peter 
tried to repay his master's goodness by faithful and 
diligent service, since fortune had ordered it so; and 
the sultan's good-will growing from day to day, the 
young knight became one of the chief persons at the 
court of Alexandria, none more trusted and more 
honoured. Had he but been willing to abjure his 
faith, the sultan would have gladly adopted him as 
heir, so much had this Christian won upon his affec- 
tions. 

But Peter himself could not be happy for all these 
favours. He was ever gazing across the sea, thinking 
sadly of his native . land and wondering how it fared 
with Magdelona, and with his poor parents, who must 
be mourning him as dead. At times his heart was so 
heavy that he wished the pirates had left him to drown, 
rather than he should live apart from all that was 
dear to him. He had much ado often to wear a cheer- 
ful countenance before the sultan, who took note that 
some secret trouble oppressed his favourite, and invited 
him to disclose it, saying: 

" Fear not but I will grant any request you have to 
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maka Often you ask for others ; ask now for your- 
self." 

" Great sultan/' answered Peter with a sigh, " I have 
but one request and one wish, to go back to whence I 
came. I must always remember your goodness to me 
in the years I have served you ; yet never can I forget 
my own country and those who love me there." - 

" Good friend, speak no more of this!" cried the sul- 
tan. "In no country can you find yourself so well 
loved as here, for I will make you the greatest man in 
all my dominions." 

But Peter fell on his knees and told him all his 
story, which touched the sultan's heart. At last, though 
unwillingly, he agreed to let him go in seatrch of Mag- 
delona, making him only promise to return if he could 
not find her within a year. Then Peter's joy and grati- 
tude knew no bounds. He spoke of a good ransom to 
be paid by his father; but of this the generous sultan 
would not hear. Nay more, at parting he presented 
his captive with gold, silver, jewels, garments, and 
other valuables, enough to make him the richest man 
in Provence; and they took leave of each other more 
like father and son than master and slave. 

Fearing to be robbed or murdered for the sake of 
these treasures, Peter hid them away in barrels which 
he filled up at the top and the bottom with salt. In 

(194) o 
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the plain garb of a merchant he went down to the port 
to find a ship bound for Provence. He soon made a 
bargain with the captain of such a one for the convey- 
ance of himself and his barrels; and next day they set 
sail with a fair wind. The good ship flew like a bird, 
yet not fast enough for the impatience of Peter, who 
counted every day an age that still separated him from 
news of those he loved, and spent every hour on deck 
straining his eyes to catch the first glimpse of the coasts 
of Christendom. 

All prospered with them till they had well nigh 
reached the end of their voyage, when they were be- 
calmed off a cei*tain uninhabited island. Here some of 
the sailors went on shore to fetch fresh water, and 
Peter accompanied them. While they were filling their 
casks, he strayed some way apart, led on by the beauty 
of the scenery. The brightness of the flowers, the 
greenness of the grass, the pleasant shade of the trees, 
the sweet singing of the birds, all charmed him with 
new force after his tiresome voyage. As wandering 
through the woods he came to a little valley filled with 
flowers and blossoms, he was reminded of the place 
where he had left his Magdelona. This remembrance 
took possession of him so powerfully that he forgot all 
else, and spent hour after hour in thinking of her, till, 
lying down in such a spot as she had made her resting- 
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place on that doleful day, be insensibly fell into a deep 
sleep. 

When he awoke, it was evening. Rousing bimself 
he hurried back towards the shore to rejoin his com- 
panions. But now he could not find his way. He 
ascended a little hill to look around him, and the first 
sight that met his eyes was the masts of the ship 
vanishing on the horizon. During his sleep a wind had 
suddenly sprung up. The sailors had shouted to him 
in vain, and looked here and there for the missing man. 
Their captain waited some time, then his passenger not 
returning, he had seen nothing for it but to sail with- 
out him, while the wind still held fair. 

Peter was in despair to know himself thus abandoned. 
It was not his lost treasures he thought of, but the hope 
of reaching his own country which had been snatched 
from him just as it seemed to be already in his grasp. 
Now he must pine for months, years perhaps, in this 
lonely place, the charms of which were but a mockery 
to him so long as he remained in doubt as to her fate 
of whose beauty he took every lily, every rose for a 
token. 

All night he kept pacing up and down, making the 
rocks re-echo his lamentable cries; and by the morning 
he was lying on the sand of the shore, seized with a 
raging fever. 
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Thus he was found, helpless and senseless, by some 
fishermen who happened to come on shore at that spot. 
These good people had pity on him and took him away 
in their boat Then as he seemed at the point of death, 
one of them remembered the hospital of St. Peter and 
the pious woman by whom he himself had once been 
cured of a dangerous disease. They agreed to carry 
the stranger thither, and steered for that island on 
which could now be seen from far the spire of St. 
Peter's newly built church rising like a beacon to guide 
all the unfortunate to a haven of hope. 

Magdelona had just finished the prayers which she 
never failed to make night and morning for the aiC- 
.complishment of her heart's dearest wish; she was 
coming out of the church when she learned that a new 
sufferer had been brought for her care. She hastened 
to receive him, as she had done so many others; but at 
the first sight of the sick man she stood still, trembling 
from head to foot. Fixing her eyes eagerly upon him, 
she scarcely heard the fishermen's tale of how they had 
found him in this plight. Worn and pale as he was, 
she knew him and had almost cried out his name. Yet 
she mastered herself so far as to do her usual kindly 
offices, washing his hands and feet, placing him in a 
bed, and giving him a cordial drink, while he showed 
no signs of life beyond drawing his breath faintly. 
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Then leaving him to the care of one of her companions, 
she flew back to the church, threw herself before the 
altar, and poured out her heart in tears of thankful- 
nesa 





HOW THE SORB0W3 OF FETEB LSD MA.ODEXONA 
WEBB ENDED. 



For many daya Peter lay between life and death, 
watched ceaselessly, all unknown to him, by her whose 
name be kept repeating in the ravings of his fevered 
lip3. Her loving care and skill were not thrown away. 
At last the fever left him, and he came to his senses, 
wondering what this place might be and how he found 
himself so kindly tendered. 

Weak and wasted he was lying on a snow-white 
bed, and beside him sat a woman wrapped from head 
to foot in black, like some holy sister of mercy, as in- 
deed she was. The closely drawn veil hid her features, 
yet the sight of this unknown woman recalled to 
Peter her who was all the world to him. With a heavy 
sigh he let his head fell feebly on the pillow. Then he 
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heard a low voice, fall of compassion, murmuring in 
his ear: 

" Are you then so unhappy, poor stranger? 

"So unhappy answered he, that my sorrow can 
only end with my life which, did I not fear to offend 




Heaven I would often have sought to destroy and my 
misery with it. 

" Bather trust in Heaven s goodness and hope that 
this sorrow may yet be turned into joy 1 she said and 
every word was strangely sweet to him 

"Ahl lady, it is pardon rather than hope I should 
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demand. If you knew my guilt! I loved a great and 
beautiful princess. I stole her from the arms of her 
parents. I tore her from a house of which she was the 
pride and the joy ; then by a most cruel fatality I left 
her to perish — how can I forgive myself, though truly 
I would have laid down my life for hers! " 

Now he heard this good sister utter a deep sigh from 
beneath her hood. Encouraged by her sympathy, he 
went on with his story, telling her how he left his love 
sleeping, how he had followed the raven, how he had 
been carried away, and how never since had he ceased 
to lament the suffering that he must have unwillingly 
brought upon her. As he spoke she bent her head over 
him, and he felt warm tears running down on his 
face. 

" Tell me," she whispered through her tears, " do you 
still love this lady whom you believe to have left to 
destruction?" 

" Do I love her? So truly that if she be no longer 
alive to grant me her forgiveness, I have no heart to 
live longer, but ending mv wretched days in some 
hermitage of the desert." 

"Peter! Peter! Look up and live to love her, 
thanking Heaven that she lives and loves you still! " 

She threw back her veil, she let fall her coarse robe, 
and stood before him dressed like a king s daughter as 
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he had left her that fatal day, winch dow seemed aa it 
were yesterday, and all that bad passed between like 
the visioDS of a disordered brain. 

"Magdelona!" he cried; then, speechless for joy, 
held out his feeble arms towards her, and she fell upon 
his heart. 

Few more words are wanting to end our tale. With 
the smiles of his beloved for medicine Peter soon grew 
strong. His parents, already sent for by Magdelona, 
arrived to welcome him as one from the dead. Nor 
did the King and Queen of Naples, when they learned 
that their daughter was still alive, refuse to forgive her 
freely, and to consent to ber union with the knight who 
had suffered so much for her, as she for him. 
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CHAPTER. ON'C 

HOW THE EMPEBOR DREAMED OF A CHILD THAT 
SHOULD BEIQN m HIS STEAD. 

The Emperor Conrad was oDe day out hunting when, 
carried away by the eagerness of the chase, he became 
separated from his attendants and lost his way in the 
woods. For hours be . wandered about in search of 
some landmark or some one to guide him. Darkness 
was at hand; a storm came on, drenching him to the 
skin, and he feared he must spend all night exposed to 
its fury, since this part of the country seemed to be 
quite uninhabited. At last he caught sight of a light 
twinkling through the trees; then spurring on his 
jaded horse he soon came to a mean cottage buried in 
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the forest. Conrad knocked on the door with his sword 
hilt, and the master of the house came out, asking 
what might be his will 

" Shelter for the night, and food for myself and my 
horse," quoth Conrad, already dismounting, like one 
used to ask and have. 

The man paused, as if unwilling to receive such a 
grand guest; then he said: 

"Friend, I am but a poor forester; but such as I 
have is yours, and welcome. Enter; no honest man's 
house should be shut to a stranger on such a night." 

With this he led the emperor in, knowing not who 
he was, and went to stable his horse. This done he 
brought him a meal of venison, ill cooked and ill served, 
of which nevertheless the hungry Conrad eat heartily, 
while his host excused himself for this rude fare by 
saying that his wife was sick in the other chamber, or 
she would have seen to his better entertainment. 

The emperor wa^ too weary to be fa^tidioua Having 
supped he threw himself on the floor, wrapped in his 
cloak, and at once fell asleep. 

And as he slept he had a strange dream. He dreamed 
that in the same house a child was born that very night 
who should become emperor in his stead; he saw the 
child, and a voice rang in his ears bidding him know 
that it was destined to wear his crown. 
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Full of dismay, with this dream fresh in his mind, 
he rose early in the morning and caUed to the forester, 
who came looking anxious and troubled. 

" Knowest thou who I am ?" said Conrad. 

" Nay, sir, I never saw you before, but I take you 
for jBome noble gentleman." 

"I am the emperor, thy master, whom thou hast 
this night harboured, for which I thank thee.'' 

** Oh ! my lord, forgive me if I have in anything 
offended your grace I" cried the man, kneeling before 
him. 

" Nay, rise, and tell me this truly on thy allegiance, 
was any child bom here to-night?" 

Then the forester told him with tears that his wife 
had died through the night after giving birth to a boy. 
The emperor bade him bring the child, and looked well 
at it. As he looked an evil thought came into his 
mind: he would take care that it never grew up to rob 
him of the crown. 

" Listen," he said to the forester. " Thou hast given 
me thy best in thy own time of need, and to reward 
thee I will take this child and have him nourished at 
my court." 

"Ah! sir, it is not seemly that you concern yourself 
with the son of such a one as I," said the man. "Never- 
theless, I thank you heartily, if this were your will." 
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" It shall be so. To-morrow I will send messengers 
to fetch the boy." 

Thereupon, having received directions for his way, the 
emperor mounted and rode home. On reaching the 
palace he learned that during his absence the eiapress 
had given birth to a daughter. This news pleased 
Conrad ill, since he had long hoped for an heir, and by 
the laws of the empire no woman could succeed to his 
throne. All the more was he strengthened in his foul 
purpose against that poor man's son, yrho should oot 
live another day, so he vowed, to take the empire from 
him. He sent for two of his huntsmen, and bid them 
go early in the morning to the forester's house and 
carry away his new-bom child to some lonely spot. 

" There shall ye slay him secretly, on pain of death, 
and cast the body to your hounds; but his heart and 
one of his fingers bring hither to me, that I may know 
ye have done my bidding." 

The huntsmen set out at dawn to perform their cruel 
errand. They took the boy from his father and brought 
him into a dark nook in the forest, where they were 
about to kill him as they had been commanded. But 
one of them, moved with pity for the helpless babe, 
said to his fellow : 

** Friend, shall we not fall into sin against God if we 
slay this child? Here is a hare that the hounds have 
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killed; let us rather carry its heart to the emperor and 
say it is the heart of the child, and this will be the less 
guilt for us, shedding not innocent blood." 

"Thy counsel is good," said the other; "but what 
shall we do with the child ? " 

" We must cut off one of his fingers ; that will be no 
great hurt Then let us wrap him up and put him in 
some hollow tree, so that Heaven may haply deliver 
him from death." 

To this they both agreed, and so they did. They 
returned to their master, who earnestly asked them if 
his bidding were fulfilled. 

" Yes, ti-uly, sir,", said they, and gave him the heart 
of the hare and one of the child's fingers in proof that 
he was dead. 

" It is well," said Conrad, throwing the heart to his 
hounds. ** See the heart of that child that shall reign 
after me!" Then he cast the finger into a fire, saying 
to himselj^ " Behold what dreams are, nought but vanity 
and lies!" 

But he knew not that the boy yet lived, nor how 
next day a certain lord went out to hunt in the same 
part of that forest And so it was that when the hounds 
came to the hollow tree in which the child lay, they 
smelt it out and would run no further, but gathered 
round the trunk, baying and leaping upon it. The 
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lord epnrred up, wondering what this might be, and 
more he wondered when be heaid a child crying within 
the trunk. He dismounted and drew it out from this 
hiding-place, alive and well, save for the loss of the 
little finger on the left hand. 

" What cruel man hath done this?" said the lord, and 
took it on the saddle before him, and riding home forth- 
with gave the child to his wife. 

Now this nohle pair had never had child bom to 
them, much as they wished for such a blessing. When 
they saw what a fine babe was thus strangely sent 
them they took it for the hand of Heaven, and gladly 
agreed to adopt the boy as their son. They gave him 
the name of Henry; and he grew up bo wise and noble 
and comely that they both loved him as well as if be 
had indeed been their own offspring, and so he was 
believed to be by all else who knew him. 





C^HAp-rtR- TWO 

HOW HENRY WAS SENT UPON A CERTAIN ERRA.ND, 
AND HOW IT FABED WITH HIM. 

Some twenty years had come and gone, when the 
emperor, on his way to war, visited this lord's caetle, 
where he was entertained with fitting state, and at the 
banquet Henry waited upon them, as was the manner 
with noble youths in these days. 



The emperor took note of this fair squire, and, behold- 
ing him, sat ill at ease, he knew not why. He watched 
Henry closely, asking himself what face this might be 
which looked familiar to him and was yet unknown. 
Ajs he examined the youth from head to foot he started 
to see a finger missing on his left band. Could this be 
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indeed the boy who was to reign in his stead, and whom 
he had ordered to be put to death ? Again he scanned 
his £eice, and the memory of that night in the forester s 
house came back to him clear as yesterday after so 
many years. 

Conrad's brow grew black; he eat not another 
moi*sel, but quaflfed deep draughts of wine. When the 
banquet was broken up he sent for the two huntsmen, 
the ministers of his cruel design, and putting them to 
their oath, questioned them straitly what they had 
done with that child. And they, fearing the oath and 
their masters threats, did not deny the truth, but 
threw themselves on his mercy, and confessed how for 
pity they had spared the innocent child and laid it in a 
hollow tree, and how they had brought as his the heart 
of a hare ; but what became of the boy they knew not 

Heavy and fearful was the emperor s mood to know 
that his dream might yet come true. He sought out 
the lord of the castle forthwith, asking him who was 
this young squire. 

*' Sir, he is my son." 

"By the faith thou hast vowed to me, speak the 
whole truth!" said Conrad sternly; and the lord, seeing 
his master's displeasure, told him of the boy's being 
found in a hollow tree, and adopted by him and his 
wife as their heir. 
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Then the emperor knew that his suspicions had 
warned him aright, and once more the wicked mood 
took possession of him. Dissembling his thoughts, he 
declared that young Henry should be received into his 
own service, and bade him make ready straightway to 
ride with letters to the empresa 

Right willing was the youth to ride on such an 
errand. He got to horse without delay, and when the 
letter was written and sealed, Conrad delivered it to him 
with his own hand, charging him strictly to give it 
into the hands of the empress, and to spare not spurring 
by the way. 

*' Speed thee fast and thou shalt have thy reward at 
the journey's end," were his last words, as Henry rode 
blithely off, heedless of the dark thoughts that looked 
from out the emperor's jealous eyes, but all pride and 
gladness that he was thought worthy to be so trusted. 

Night and day he rode, hardly giving himself time 
to eat or sleep, so eager was he to do his liege lord's 
service. When he had ridden half-way, horse and man 
being wearied by the hot sun, he came at noonday to a 
place where there was a little chapel. Into this he 
turned, letting his horse meanwhile crop the grass be- 
neath a shady elm, and knelt before the altar to say 
his prayera He prayed for Heaven's grace and protec- 
tion, that he might be ever a good gentleman and a 
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faithful subject; then rising from his knees, sat down 
upon a bench to rest himself yet a little in the pleasant 
coolness of the chapel. As he sat there his weariness 
overpowered him, and he fell asleep. 

Now while he slept the priest of tlie place came in, and 
was surprised to find this young stranger in the chapel. 
His dusty clothes showed him to be on a journey, and 
behind him hung from his girdle a purse, which held 
Conrad's letter. The curious priest peeped into this 
purse, examined the letter, and knowing the emperor s 
seal, was tempted to open it. So he did artfully, taking 
care not to break the seal nor to wake Henry, and read 
thus the writing within : 

"Madam, when this cornea to your hands, I com- 
mand that you cause the bringer of it to be put forth- 
with to death. Such is my will" 

"Poor lad!" thought the priest, moved with pity as 
he looked at Henry's honest and handsome face. " It 
were sin and shame to cut short so fair a life. Surely 
Heaven puts it in my heaii to save this youth, for his 
looks bespeak him right worthy of a better fate." 

Thereupon, by his clerkly craft he erased the writ- 
ing, and wrote in its place over the emperor's signet: 

"Madam, when this comes to your hands, I com- 
ma/nd that you cause my daughter to be married to 
the bringer of it with great solemnity, and treat him 
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08 my oion son, and set him m my place till I return. 
Suck is my wilL" 

This done he clof^d the letter, put it back in the 
purse, and softly withdrew. 

When Henry awoke he was ashamed and sorry for 
having wajjted even an hour thus 
falling asleep like a thoughtless 
child, where any one might 
have stolen the letter com- 
mitted to bis charge. With 
one look to make sure 
that he had the letter 
and b^ safe, he quicldy 
mounted his hor.^e 
again, and spurred 
on with the 
more speed for 
this refreshment. 

When be came to tiie empress and delivered that 
letter, she marvelled greatly at what therein was com- 
manded her, but, seeing her lord's signet, she did not 
doubt to obey. Not less was Henry astonished to know 
the honour appointed for him ; were it not the emperor's 
will lie durst not have raised his 
eyes to this princess, who was of 
his own age and beautiful as an 
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emperor's daughter should he. He and she liked each 
other well, and so they were married at once with much 
pomp and ceremony. 

The bride was now a happy woman, and the young 
bridegroom bore his good fortune as modestiy bs wisely. 
He sat in the emperor's place, he took counsel of his 
most learned and experienced servants, he gave true 
judgment and earned the good-will of all men, who 
were loud in praise of Conrad for having chosen such 
a worthy heir. Thus all went well till the emperor re- 
turned from the war, sorely wounded. 

The empress went out to meet her husband, and 
wrathful was he to see her led by Henry, whom he had 
believed to be long since dead. He drew his wife aside, 
asking her: 

** Oh, thou faithless woman> why hast thou not done 
my bidding? I wrote thee a letter that thou shouldst 
put this youth to a piteous death." 

'* Nay, sir, saving your grace and reverence, ye wrote 
that I should give your daughter to him in marriage 
and treat him as your own son. See your letter! " 

Conrad read with amazement what the priest had 
written. 

" And hast thou given him our daughter to wife? " 

"Long ago, since such was thy wilL" 

The emperor said no more. He saw here a mightier 
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power again thwarting hia own wicked designs, while 
be felt himself a dying man, for whom it was ill striv- 
ing against the will of Heaven. He called Henry to 
him, and embracing him in presence of all, hailed him 
a^ bis son. So was Conrad's dream in the end fulfiUed. 
When hefore long be died of his wounds, Henry be- 
came emperor in hia place, and governed wisely, and 
was loved by his people and ended bia life in peace. 
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HOW SIFROr AND QENEVliiVE WEBE WEDDED, AKD OF 
THEIR PARTIKG, 

It ia a thousand years b^ and more since there was 
born to the Duke of Brabant a daughter named Gene- 
vieve, whose virtues and sufferings have since been 
&med in every Christian land. No princess is more 
renowned in song or story for the piety, the gentleness, 
the innocence which made her the joy of her father's 
house, and caused her hand to be sought by the greatest 
lords of neighbouring countries. Among these suitors 
the fortunate man was Sifroy, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, whom Genevifeve married with the blessings 
of her parents and all who knew her. For a bride- 
groom so valiant and a bride so good, the rejoicings 
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of their marriage feast might well seem to augur many 
a happy year of wedded life. 

But a cloud was soon to grow up and cover the sky 
that shone so fair. Sifroy brought his bride home to 
his castle in the pleasant Bhineland, and that very day 
came a messenger of stirring news. The Saracen host 
had crossed the Pjnrenees and were spreading over 
France with fire and sword. All Christendom being 
threatened, Charles of France had summoned every 
knight of the Cross to join his banner against this in- 
solent foe. At such times of danger Sifroy had ever 
been wont to be first in the field, and duty now called 
on him to forego the sweets of love for the toils of war. 
The new-made wife wept sorrowfully to know they 
must part, yet since her husband's honour and the 
common good were at stake, she mastered her own 
weakness that she might strengthen him to tear him- 
self from her arm& She herself was first to bid 
him go. 

So the gay wedding-clothes were quickly exchanged 
for iron mail, and the Count Palatine prepared to set 
forth without a day's delay, hoping thus the sooner to 
return. All his knights followed him save one named 
Golo, an unworthy favourite whose true character he 
so little guessed that he judged him the fittest man to 
leave behind as seneschal of the castle and ruler in his 
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absence. When the hour of departure came he as- 
sembled the servants, and having recommended his lady 
to their affection and obedience, he took Golo by the 
band, saying: 

" Dearest, here is the man to vhose care I entrust 




you till I return. I know his zeal and fidelity, and if 
anything could console me in leaving you, it is to think 
that you remain in such sure hands. He will guard 
you, and do you trust him as you would myself." 

"Fear not," said Oolo. " While I live, no harm or 
shame shall come to your lady. Yuu know how true 
I am, and she shall see my devotion." 

Poor Genevieve said nothing to these fair words of 
one whom at first sight she distrusted in her heart, she 
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knew not why. Overcome by grief she bad fainted ob 
her husband's breast Siiroy durst not stay, or in 
aaotber minute his courage would no longer have 
served him to leave her. Snatching one farewell kiss, 
he placed her senseless form in the arms of Golo, sprang 
on horseback, and galloped away, sternly denying him- 
self one look behind from his tear-dimmed eyes. 





<:yKi»VEi?j— rw-0 



HOW GOLO WAS TEEACHEEOUS TO HI3 TRUST, 

When Sifroy was gone GeDevifeve gave free way to 
her distress, which hitherto, for bis sake, she had striven 
to conceal Her only comfort now was in the letters 
and messages which Sifroy sent her from time to time 
as he halted on bis journey. But as he approached the 
enemy these messages grew fewer and further between, 
and weeks passed by without news of him. It was in 
vain then that Golo tried to solace his mistress by all 
pastimes and amusements that he could devise. She 
took DO pleasure iu life, thinking of the dangers to 
which her dear lord was exposed. 

Yet, if she had but kaown, it was her own danger 
that was most to fear. This traitor Golo had loved her 
all along, nourishing secret envy of her husband in his 
false heart. His hope was that Sifroy would never 
return ; and, as the days wont on, he allowed himself 
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to trust it more and more. Many a cunning hint he 
threw out to Genevieve, which fell harmless on the 
shield of her innocence. Judging others by herself, she 
thought no evil of anyone, and ever bore herself graci- 
ously and kindly to Golo as to all about her. But he 
misread her thoughts by the wickedness of his, and 
deemed her to be tempting him on, till his passion 
grew too strong to be concealed. One day, finding 
himself alone with her, he showed her a portrait of 
herself, saying that he knew no woman in the world so 
beautiful as this picture. 

Genevifeve did not smile nor blush nor frown, as 
some foolish women might have done, but turned upon 
him with eyes full of wonder which seemed to ask 
what this strange speech might mean. Then Golo drew 
nearer her, exclaiming with a sigh : 

" Madam, I have dared to believe that you judge me 
worthy of your affection, and if your husband should 
never return I trust you will not refuse to make me 
the happiest man in the world." 

These words were like a thunderbolt for Genevifeve. 
No longer able to mistake him, she stood speechless 
with abhorrence and amazement, till at last her indig- 
nation found utterance. 

"Miserable man!" she cried, "is it thus that you 
prove the fidelity promised to your lord? Have you 
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had the heart to form a wish for the death of my hus- 
band? Have you the boldness to believe that I would 
ever consent to be your wife? Never dare to breathe 
such another word before me, or you shall bitterly 
repent your madness." 

Perceiving that he had gone too far, the traitor threw 
himself at her feet, 
begging for forgive- 
ness, and promising 
never again to offend. 

" I know not if 1 
do well to pardon you 
the punishment you 
have deserved," said 
Genevifeve, "and if I 
keep silence on this 
crime, it is in the hope that henceforth you yourself 
will hold it in horror." 

"Oh, Madam," he cried, drawing his dagger and pre- 
senting the hilt of it to her, "one word more! Grant 
me but one request, to plunge this weapon in my heart 
Let me die, since I must live under your displeasure." 

Genevifeve turned away from him in silence, letting 
the dagger drop to the ground. Goto then retired with 
a feigned air of the deepest contrition, but his black 
heart was full of rage, which grew ever greater as he 
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perceived that the countess, while giving no public 
marks of her resentment, carefully shunned every occa- 
sion of being together with him. 

From that day his love was turned to hatred, as his 
mad hope to craven fear. He might well tremble to 
think how he should have to reckon with Sifroy if ever 
the proud Count Palatine came to know what had 
passed. To guard against this danger must now be his 
main care; and at length he resolved upon a plot as 
bold as it was wicked. First he bribed or won over to 
his designs all the servants of the castle. Then, pro- 
fessing great concern for the honour of his master, he 
pretended to have discovered that the countess had a 
secret lover, with whom she was conspiring to prevent 
the return of her husband. On this foul accusation he 
put to death a virtuous youth, one of the count's de- 
pendants, against whom he bore a grudge, as the base 
ever bear towards the good, and he even took it upon 
himself, by virtue of his power in Sifroy's absence, to 
shut up Genevifeve in a tower till their lord's pleasiure 
should be known. 

Boundless was the poor lady's grief and bewilder- 
ment to find herself thus imprisoned on a charge the 
falsehood of which she knew so well, while her pure 
mind shrank in horror from the very name of such 
wickednesa But it was in vain for her to protest, to 
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implore, to command The servants, suborned by Golo, 
obeyed his orders without any regard for her tears. 
No one was allowed to visit her but with his permis- 
sion. She had only Heaven to hear her lamentable 
complaints, and night and day she prayed with tears 
that her innocence might be speedily made clear, and 
her enemy confounded. 

She was at no loss to know to whom she owed this 
calamity. Golo did not delay to show himself in his 
true character, having the victim thus, as he hoped, at 
his mercy. He made it his task to watch over her 
with cruel vigilance. Every day he came to her in the 
lonely tower, bringing with his own hateful hands the 
pittance of bread and water to which he had condemned 
her. By all the arts of his base cunning he endeavoured 
to persuade her to the very crime of which she was 
accused. Now he used entreaties, now threats, now 
falsehoods. If she did not consent to his wishes, he 
said, there could be no hope of safety for her, since he 
had taken sure means to persuade Sifroy of her guilt. 
She had only to listen to him, and he would answer 
for it that all should be well. One day he sought to 
terrify her by declaring that Sifroy was on his way 
home. The next, he invented a story that the count 
had perished on the journey, and would have had her 
believe that now nothing need hinder their union, but 
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even while he spoke she kaew that he lied. He could 
not deceive her pure mind. 

Neither threats nor wiles, nor flattery nor cruelty, 
could make the least impression upon her virtue; and 
ever she answered him : 

''Oh shameless villain! is it not enough for thee to 
have brought such woe upon me? My happiness may 
be in thy hands, but not my honour, and be sure that 
I am ready rather to die a thousand times than to do 
or to think the least evil against my dear lord, who 
shall yet repay thee for all this treachery " 

In angry despair and inward alarm Qolo gave up 
his attempts upon such constancy, and turned all his 
mind to providing for his own safety by securing the 
destruction of the countess. 

This poor lady had soon another life to fear for be- 
side her own. In her gloomy prison, with no other at- 
tendant than a hideous old hag, Golo's foster-mother, 
she gave birth to a son, in whom she I'ecognized the 
likeness of his absent sire. With what mingled joy and 
sorrow did she clasp the precious infant to her breast! 

*' Alas ! hast thou come into the world but to share 
thy mother's woes?" she cried, moistening the tender 
face with her tears. 




il_ 



OF GOLO'S TBEACHERY, AND HOW HE DECEIVES 8IFB0T. 



News came at last of that great battle at Toura, where 
the power of the Saracens had been broken by Charles 
the Hammer. Sifroy's return might now be looked for 
ere long, and Golo must set alt his wicked arts to work 
without delay. 

By the bands of a servant whom he could trust to 
bear out these fiilsehoods, he sent off a letter for his 
master, in which with many fine words and much 
feigned grief he declared that Qenevi&re had been 
faithless to his honour, and had even plotted his death. 
He reminded Sifroy how she had seemed to be eager 
for his departure to the war. He told how he, think- 
ing well to keep the infamy secret, had put her paramour 
to death and placed her in confinement till the count's 
pleasure should be known. Finally, begging Sifroy's 
forgiveness for this apparent hardness to his wife, Golo 
prayed him to believe in his own devotion, and referred 
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him to the messenger for any further account of what 
had happened. 

This messenger he had taken care to school in the 
slanderous tale, which reached Sifroy as, with the rest 
of the Christian host, he was laying siege to Avignon, 
the last refuge of the defeated foe. Never was man so 
amazed as he in reading and hearing thus of his be- 
loved bride's perfidy! From amazement he fell into 
wrath, and from wrath into fury, and from fury into 
madness. His one thought was of the most terrible 
vengeance for his outraged honour. 

"Wretched woman!" he cried, " hast thou so heart- 
lessly embittered the joy of my triumph, so shamelessly 
sullied the glory that I thought to win but for thee? 
So many tricks to cover such treachery, and a soul so 
sinful under that mask of piety! Full well thou shalt 
learn that they who love Sifroy not have good cause to 
fear him ! " 

As soon as he could quit the army, the Count Pala- 
tine set out homewards, meditating nothing but atro- 
cious punishment for the crime which, as he had 
believed, had been committed against him. But he bid 
the messenger return without an hour's delay, riding 
night and day, with the count's thanks to Golo for his 
watchful zeal, and orders that Genevieve should be kept 
in close confinement till his arrival. 
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Thus Golo was warned betimes of his masterV ap- 
proach, and came as far as Strasbourg to meet him. 
Here lived an old woman, the sister of his foster-mother, 
who passed for a witch, and was believed to have the 
power of showing the past, the present, and the future. 
To her the villain addressed himself, giving her money, 
for which she readily agreed to aid him by her for- 
bidden arts in putting a cheat upon Sifroy. 

When the Count Palatine arrived, Golo seemed to be 
so sorrowful that he could hardly bring himself to speak, 
and his hypocritical tears gave an air of truth to the 
story which he let be wrung from him, as it were, un- 
willingly, Sifroy furiously demanding to know all. 
Then, pretending that the thought had just come to 
him, he reminded his master of the famous sorceress of 
Strasbourg, and persuaded him that she might be able 
to display the truth before his eyes, if he still distrusted 
the words of his faithful servant 

The infatuated Sifroy was quick to catch at this 
proposal. Guided by Golo, at the dead of night he 
sought the witch's cave, and placing in her shrivelled 
hands a heavy purse of gold, required of her to let him 
know what had passed in his castle during his absence. 
The cunning hag feigned unwillingness, warned him 
that there were things which it was better not to know, 
and made other difficulties only to sharpen his torment- 
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ing curiosity. He answered by flingiog her more gold, 
and commanding to show her powers without more 
ado, since he was resolved to know all. 

Then taking him by the hand she led him into a 
vaulted recess of the gloomy cave, lit only by one 
glimmering greenish Ught Here with her wand she 
traced a circle on the ground, and bid him take his 
stand in the centre of it, while she pronounced certain 
dreadful words, the very sound of which chilled this 
bold warrior's blood. Muttering to herself and turning 
round him three times, she paused over a vessel full of 
black, slimy water. On the surface of this she blew 
thrice, and when the water had grown still again, 
bid Sifroy advance and look. 

He made one step forward and eagerly gazed into 
the dark mirror of the water. Thereto his horror and 
despair he saw, as in a picture, his wife making merry 
in her chamber, while a young and comely lover knelt 
at her feet ; and he imagined that he could hear the 
very words in which they were plotting for his death. 
Thrice the picture faded away and thrice it reappeared, 
each time with added features of treachery. Then 
Sifroy rushed wildly from the cave, swearing that he 
would never see this faithless wife again. 

Golo right willingly encouraged a resolution so fa- 
vourable to his schemes. He persuaded the count that 
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it would be well to do nothing openly in this matter, 
but to save his honour from public shame by putting 
Genevieve to a secret death. The charge of this he 
gave to Golo, sending him forward to carry out his 
cruel task, while he himself tollowed slowly towards 
the castle, as a man who has no more joy in his home. 





HOW GENEVlfcVK WAS SPARED, AND OF HEB SUFFERffiGS. 



There was a young girl, the daughter of Qolo's foster- 
mother, who, heing sent Bometimes to attend upoii 
Genevifeve in the prison, could not but take pity on 
her and her new-bom infant One day, seeing tears in 
this girl's eyes, Genevieve asked the cause of her sad- 
nesa 

"Ah ! dear lady," said she, " I am sad for your sake, 
Golo has come with orders from my lord your husband 
to put you to death ! " 

"And my child?" exclaimed Genevifeve. 

"Madam, he must die with you." 

The countess gave a cry of anguish, clasping her 
hands and raising her eyes to heaven. But, calming 
herself in a moment, she said to the girl: 
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" So be it : death is a blessing which I have long 
prayed for. I only beseech of you to do one last ser- 
vice to the most miserable of women. All that I ask 
is that you will fetch me ink and paper from my cham- 
ber : here is the key of the coffer, from which you may 
take for yourself what you will of my jewels." 

The girl did not fail to do as she was desired. Then 
Genevifeve wrote a letter to Sifroy, which she prayed 
her to lay in the chamber so that it might come to 
his sight when he returned. This also was done ; and 
the countess addressed all her thoughts to prepare for 
death. 

Early next morning she was roused by two fierce- 
looking men, who roughly bid her come with them. 
Dressed in the ragged clothes which had been given 
her instead of her former magnificence, and carrying 
her helpless infant on her breast, she accompanied these 
men, whom she too rightly guessed to be her appointed 
murderers. They led her through the dark wood sur- 
rounding the castle till they reached a spot by the 
bank of the river, where their cruel deed was to be 
done. 

Without a word the men drew their swords. One 
snatched the child &om her arms, the other had already 
raised his blade to slay it, when Genevieve threw 
herself before him with a piteous cry. 
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" Me first — slay me first, if you must shed his inuo- 
cent blood! Why would you make me die twice?" 

Even these hardened ruffians were touched by such 
an entreaty from one who, while she followed them 
like a lamb, had not once opened her lips to complain 
of her own fate. Now she knelt before them, stretch- 
ing out her neck to the stroke, which did not fall 

** Do what you are charged with," she said. " I am 
ready to die, and God be my witness that, as I die 
innocent and falsely accused, so I forgive you and pray 
with my last breath that you may be forgiven. But, 
oh ! spare my child, if you would not have his blood 
upon you and your children !" 

The men shrank back, whispered together, put up 
their swords. 

" Why should we dip our bauds in the blood of our 
mistress?" they said to each other. "Such a good 
woman must surely be innocent of so great a sin as is 
laid to her ; and it may be that some day God 'will 
bring all to light. Let us then bid her go, so she pro- 
mise to remain hidden in this forest, where our master 
may never hear of her more. Thus we shall escape 
punishment, and she will remember us in her prayers." 

When Genevieve learned that they were willing to 
spare her, she could hardly find words to thank them. 
Readily she promised as they required; eagerly she 
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caught up the child and hastened to bury herself in the 
depths of the forest. Then the murderers, having first 
stained their swords with the blood of a sheep, went 
back to Golo and told him they had killed the countess 
along with her son, and thrown their bodies into the 
river. 

While Golo exulted over the fate of his victims, 
Genevieve was hurryiug deeper and deeper into the 
forest, careless whither she turned her steps so she 
could hide herself from the sight of men. It was a 
horrible solitude, fit only to be the abode of wild beasts. 
All around her she heard nothing but the cries of owls 
and the howling of wolves, the echoes that answered 
back her mournful complaints, and the winds that 
seemed to sigh among the trees as if in pity for her 
misfortunes. Yet she believed that a heavenly voice 
whispered to her soul, bidding her be of good courage, 
and trust that she was not forsaken. 

Two days and two nights she wandered thus, sleep- 
ing under a tree and staying her hunger only with 
bitter roots. This was she who had been nursed a 
princess amid plenty and splendour. The day shone 
but to reveal to her the dreadfulness of the wild place 
in which she was lost ; the night filled her mind with 
gloomy thoughts and terrifying fancies. Shivering 
with cold, she pressed the baby to her breast, trying 
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to keep warmth in its little limbs, and every wail it 
gave went to her heart like a sharp knife, so that she 
no longer thought of her own sufferings in weeping for 
those of her child. 

On the third day she came to a cave in the rock, and 
beside it a clear spring of water. Here she resolved to 
spend the rest of her days. Thanking Heaven for 
having directed her to this shelter, she made herself a 
little couch of leaves and twigs, and sought out roots 
and herbs for her food. But, alas! on such scanty 
nourishment the mother's milk failed her. In vain the 
child raised piercing cries; in vain she answered him 
with her sobs. Had she then brought him into this 
lonesome place to die of hunger? Again she prayed 
that her life might be taken, if only he were spared. 

Then, lo! as if by a miracle, a white doe came grace- 
fully gliding through the bushes, stood before them 
tame and friendly, and let the starving child suck 
its milk till the life came back to him. And every day, 
morning and evening, this white doe returned to feed 
the boy while he had need of it, so kind was a beast 
to those unfortunates who had suffered such cruelty 
from their fellowmen. 

The little one soon grew strong, and his mother's 
worst fears vanished when she saw how he throve from 
day to day. It became her chief task and pleasure to 
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teach him to walk and speak. The doe, his foster- 
mother, never deserted them, and other beasts of the 
forest came to be the boy's play-fellows. The fierce 
wild boar let him ride upon its back; the weasels and 
foxes played tricks to amuse him ; the birds would 
perch upon his 
shoulder and 
sing to bim 
the squirrels 
brought hmi 
nuta Even the 
wolf cubs were 
tame and the 
hares showed 
DO fear m Qen 
evifevea caverD 
it was as if 
compassion had 

changed their nature and they knew that this poor 
lady would do tliem no harm. 

So Genevieve and her child made their home in this 
solitary retreat. In warm weather it was bearable, though 
the 8un hardly ever pierced through the thick foliage 
of the forest. But in winter they bad to suffer much 
from cold, and often from hunger, when the deep snow 
covered the ground and prevented them from digging 
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for roots. Their clothes soon began to wear out. 
Oenevifeve's heart bled to see her boy go naked and 
barefoot. From her own scanty rags she tore away 
enough to wrap round him. She tried, too, to make 
him a covering of moss and leaves. But one day a 
wolf brought her the skin of a sheep freshly killed, in 
which the boy henceforth was warmly clad. For her- 
self she did without clothing when hers would no 
longer hold together; her hair in time grew so long 
that it reached to the ground and covered her whole 
body. 

Sometimes, overcome by thoughts of the past and by 
her present suflFering, she gave way to despair. Kneel- 
ing before the crucifix which she had set up in her 
cavern, she would pour forth her complaints: 

" Oh, thou who art the protector of innocence and 
the avenger of wrong, how long wilt thou leave me to 
suffer such misery so unjustly? Hunger, cold, naked- 
ness, loneliness are the least of my woes. What have 
I done to be afflicted thus?" 

Then it seemed as if a voice whispered in her ear: 

"Daughter of earth, canst thou not bear meekly 
what was borne by thy Lord? What crimes nailed him 
to the cross? Be patient, then, and rejoice that thou 
art found worthy to drink of the bitter cup which he 
drank before thee. My ways are not as man's ways." 
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"Lord, Dot my will but thine be doDe," she mur- 
mured through her tears, and took comfort and grew 
calm and resigned. 

ThuB seven years passed away. One day, going to 
drink at a clear fountain, Genevieve saw her owa form 
reflected in its crystal mirror, and started back all 
amazed. She hardly knew that wrinkled brow, these 
withered cheeks, these dull and downcast eyes; she 
could not believe herself the same woman who had 
once been so fair, so happy, and so well loved. 





BOW SIFROT DISCOVEBS THE TBEACHEBT, AND OF 
HIS BITTER REPENTANCE. 



Meanwhile, how fared it with Sifroy? Returning to 
bis castle after the supposed death of Qenevi&ve, he had 
ordered her chamber to be locked up, and forbidden 
the very mention of her name. This done he spoke of 
her no more; he gave himself up to hunting and other 
pastimes; he seemed determined to forget that be bad 
ever had a wife. 

But he did not forget ber for all bis show of indiffer 
ence. It was in vain that Golo sought out new amuse- 
meats and occupations to distract his master's thoughts. 
He could not help thinking of that gentle lady whom 
he bad once believed so pure, so loving, so truly devoted 
to him. The image of Genevifeve was always before 
his mind, and with her all pleasure had gone out of life 
for him. Golo spoke to him of other &ur maidens, 
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urged him to marry again, but he sternly bid the 
seneschal be silent; he would never trust any woman 
more. As time went on his moodiness grew upon him, 
and it might well be seen that he was an unhappy man. 
Some years had passed thus, when one day the fancy 
took him to visit Genevieve's chamber. The door was 
unlocked, and, entering this dusty room, he felt his 
eyes grow dim with tears in remembering the brief 
happy hours that would never return. Then for the 
first time he saw the letter which his wife had left for 
him. He snatched it up and read with beating heart: 

" Gracious lord and dearest husband, — I have learned 
that you doom me to death, and I write to bid you 
farewell. I will die without complaint, since it is your 
will, although it is worse than death that you should 
think me worthy of such a fate. My only crime is 
to have been too faithful to you, resisting the evils and 
threats of that wicked man whom you have allowed 
to slander your guiltless wife. My chief sorrow is to 
have borne you a son who with me must be the victim 
of my persecutor's cruelty. My trust is in Heaven, 
which some day will bring my innocence to light and 
confound my enemies. I pardon you and him who has 
deceived you. I call God to witness, before whom I 
am soon to appear, that all my life I have loved no man 
but you. I pray now, as ever that you may be happy. 
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whatever befalls me. And thus I take leave of you. 
Yours till death, loving and true, GENEViirvE." 

Having read this letter the count was filled with 
terrible doubts and fears. Could it be that he had sacri- 
ficed his wife without cause? In the bitterness of his 
remorse he cursed Golo for having led him into such 
cruelty. The traitor used all his arts to persuade Sifroy 
that he had acted rightly, but his cunning was of no 
avail against the simple words with which Genevieve s 
letter pleaded for her innocenca Then Golo, seeing 
danger for himself in his master's changed mind, secretly 
left the castle and kept out of Sifroy's reach till this 
cloud should have passed away, as in time he hoped it 
might. 

Sifroy's suspicions and regrets grew from day to day. 
By night he tossed restless on his couch, haunted by 
dreadful dreams and ghostly phantoms. The light 
came back only to remind him that he should never see 
his wife again. A deep melancholy fell upon him ; he 
was unable to bear the sight even of his most faithful 
attendants. In these gloomy, savage moods he found 
no solace save in wandering through the wild glades of 
the forest, sighing and muttering to himself. " Gene- 
vieve, where art thou?" he would cry passionately; 
then his conscience whispered to him, " Hast thou not 
murdered her and her harmless son?" It was in vain 
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that he would have told himself of her guilt; his own 
heart now cried shame upon him for the haste with 
which he had given ear to calumny. 

A day came when he was put out of doubt The 
witch of Strasbourg fell into the hands of justice, and 
was condemned to be burned. Already fastened to the 
stake and the fire lighted about her, the terror-stricken 
bag demanded a moment's grace that she might un- 
burden her conscience. Then, among many other 
crimes, she confessed how she had deceived the Count 
Palatine by her wicked arts, and that the countess was 
innocent of all Golo had laid to her charge. 

The report of this confession being soon brought to 
Sifroy, he now understood how miserably he had been 
deceived throughout, and in his first transport of rage 
had almost put an end to his own life. For ten days 
he remained shut up in his chamber, speaking to no 
one and hardly consenting to take food. 

"Ah! Genevieve, noblest of women and wife of the 
most wretched of men ! " was the burden of his cry 
night and day. " Thou art indeed innocent, and I am 
guilty of thy death ; would that I had died before ever 
I had an ill thought of thee ! " 

When he had given way to his remorseful anguish, 
having no hope to undo the past, his chief thought was 
of revenge against that villain who had so ruthlesdy 
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deceived him. Oolo was to be taken only by wiles like 
his own. The count sent a friendly letter, inviting 
him to return without suspicion; but the messengers 
were charged, as soon as they got him into their hands, 
to bind him and bring him as a prisoner with every 
mark of infamy. 

To make more signal the act of justice which he had 
in mind, Sifroy invited all his relations and vassals to 
a great feast, for which it was necessary to provide 
venison and other wild game. The chase being now 
the only pursuit in which, for an hour, he could banish 
these tormenting thoughts, he mounted his horse, called 
for his hounds and huntsmen, and galloped wildly into 
the forest 

When he had ridden well nigh all day and killed 
much game, there crossed his path a milk-white dpe of 
great size and beauty, the same indeed which had given 
suck to his son. Hounds and hunter hurried on in 
pursuit ; then the doe, hard pressed, led them straight 
to the retreat of Genevifeve, into which it plunged for 
refuge. Sifroy was about to hurl his javelin after it, 
when, in the dark mouth of the cave, he started to see 
a woman, naked but for her long flowing hair, and 
pale and worn as a ghost. 

With a faint cry she sank back into the shadow, 
but he called to her, bidding her not be afraid. 
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"Come forth, if thou be a Christian soul: I will do 
thee no harm." And with this he cast her his mantle 
to cover herself 

Wrapping the mantle round her she came out with 
bent head and trembling limbs. 

''Who art thou?" asked the astonished count, for 
still he did not recognize his wife, so changed was she 
by her sufferings. 

''A poor woman whom need has driven to this 
asylum. 1 was the wife of a great lord who loved me 
well, but a villain poisoned his mind, and he doomed 
me and my child to death without a causa But the 
very ministers of this cruel sentence took pity and 
spared us ; and here we have lived for seven long years 
on roots and water, and never seen the face of man." 

" For Heaven's sake, your name?" demanded Sifroy. 

" I was called Genevifeve of Brabant, and my hus- 
band—" 

'* Qenevifeve ! " cried he, leaping from his horse and 
rushing to embrace her. '' It is thou, my dearest Gene- 
vieve, thou whom I have mourned so long! Ah! do I 
but dream that I hold her in my arms whom I never 
deserved to see again? Look up, my beloved! — 'tis I 
only who have cause for deepest shame. Look up, to 
pardon him who confesses his crime and owns thy 
spotless innocence!" 
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" Dear husband/' said she when she found words to 
speak, " forget all these evils, since we cannot change 
the past Never have I cherished a harsh thought of 
you ; never have I ceased to hope that you would yet 
know how little cause had you to think ill of me. Let 
us lay before the mercy of God all that we have to be 
forgiven. live happy, Sifroy, since Qenevifeve lives, 
and her son and yours." 

" Our boy ! where is that child of a father not less 
sinful than unfortunate?" 

At that moment the child ran up, dressed in a tat- 
tered sheepskin, carrying the roots which he had been 
to search for his mother's sustenanca When he saw 
the count he stopped, crying: 

'' Mother, who is this wild man that holds thee fast? 
I fear for him.' 

" Fear not, dear son, this is thy father, for whom I 
have taught thee to pray." 

Timidly the child approached and allowed Sifroy to 
clasp him to his heart. Then what tears, what kisses, 
what joy were theirs ! 

When he had heard all the story of his wife's suffer- 
ings, when he had told her a hundred times of his own 
sorrow and self-reproach, Sifroy set the horn to his 
lips and blew a blast that made the echoes of the forest 
ring again. Before long his attendants came riding up 
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to the spot. What was their amazemeDt to find their 
master with his arms locked round this wild-looking 
woman aud child, and his hounds playing harmlessly 
with the white doa 

" Friends," said Sifroj, " know this woman for my 
wife and your lady, who has suffered much wrong, but 
now Heaven hath ended all her troubles." 

Right glad were they to see their gentle lady, for 
whom few in the castle had not mourned in secret. 
Quickly some went homewards to fetch a litter and 
rich garments for the use of the countess and her child. 
As they went they spread the good news, and when 
Qenevifeve reached her husband's gates there was no 
less great and Joyful a crowd to welcome her than had 
^eeted her upon her first coming as a bride, and never 
since that day had Sifroy been so happy till now when 
he brought his wife home a second time, vowing within 
himself that nothing again should part them. 





HOW TBB TBEACHEROnS GOLO WAS PUNISHED, AND 
HOW IT FARED WITH GENEVlt:VE. 



A merry festival that proved to which the Count 
Falatioe had bidden his gueeta, little knowing then 
what cauae they should have for joy. All rejoiced to 
hear the innocence of the countess proclaimed, and to 
see her once more seated in her rightful place, and by 
her side the ruddy-cheeked boy with his white doe, 
which had followed him like a lamb and would never 
leave him. And if Sifroy still at times could not but 
think bitterly of the past, he fbi^t his own troubles 
in striving to make Genevieve no longer remember 
hers. 

One heart alone was heavy in all the assembly, that 
of Qolo, when they brought him chained hand and 
foot into the presence of her whom he would have so 
foully wronged. He had fallen into the snare set for 
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him, and now he saw himself at an end of his wiles. 
Grovelling on the ground he prayed for the mercy he 
had not shown. 

"Forgive him," was Genevieve's entreaty to her 
stern-faced lord. *' Let no more suffering mar our hap- 
piness, but let him owe to his tears the life he refused 
to mina" 

Golo doubted if he heard aright, and even his wicked 
heart seemed touched by such goodnesa 

" Oh I madam," he cried, " now I see all the noble- 
ness of your soul, and all the baseness of mine. I am 
unworthy of life who have sought to injure one so 
pure. Nay, gracioujs mistress, let me die, for nothing 
but the shamefuUest and fearfullest death can atone for 
the cruelty of my crime." 

It may be that Heaven urged him thus to pronounce 
his own just due; it may be he hoped to move Gene- 
vieve's compassion still further by his abject submis- 
sion. But though the lady's pity was great, her hus- 
band's wrath was greater. 

** Die thou shalt, miserable man!" he said, "and by 
the fearfullest death, that all may take warning and 
tremble to slander the innocent." 

Forthwith Golo was bound by the legs and arms to 
four wild bulls from the Black Forest, which tore the 
shrieking wretch's members asunder,. and left his body 
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to be exposed to vultures and beasts of prey, no man 
pitying him. His accomplices were also punished as 
they deserved ; but his foster-sister, the girl who had 
shown pity to Genevieve, was taken by her into her 
service and well rewarded, as were the men that had 
spared her life. 

And now Sifroy knew not how enough to watcb over 
and cherish his dear wife, thus fortunately restored to 
him. She never spoke any word which might remind 
him of what had passed, but was gentle and loving as 
if there were nothing for her to forgive. With such 
repentance on the one part and such goodness on the 
other, might they not now look forward to an end of 
their troubles? Now they hoped for all the happiness 
which had been so cruelly delayed. 

But it was not to be, since God pleased otherwise. 
The health of Genevieve had suflFered from cold, hunger, 
and exposure in the forest; only the love of her child 
and the dread of leaving him alone had given her a 
strength beyond her natural powers to endure these 
trials. No sooner was she safe in her husband's care 
than she began to droop and sicken. All the arts of 
medicine, all the prayers and tears of Sifroy, were of 
no avail: in a few months she died, commending her 
husband and son to Heaven, which had given her grace 
to be innocent and made her innocence known to all. 
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Who can tell the grief of the count and of his orphan 
son? There was no one in the land that did not weep 
for Genevifeve. The very birds, which had learned to 

know her in the forest, seemed to hush their songs 

♦ 

when she lay dead. The white doe that had been so 
faithful to her in life, would not desert her in death. 
It was pitiable to see how the poor beast followed her 
bier, and remained night and day by the door of the 
church where she was buried. The servants brought 
it grass and herbs, but it refused to eat, and let itself 
die of hunger and sorrow. 

The fidelity of this animal to its mistress through 
good and ill went to Sifroy*s heart. What would he 
now have given never to have abandoned her for whom 
he mourned so deeply ! He caused the white doe to be 
carved in marble and set up at the foot of his wife's 
tomb, as a fit monument to her spotless memory. Before 
long he laid down all his power, exchanged his knightly 
arms for a hermit s weeds, and retiring to the cave 
which had once given her shelter, spent the rest of his 
life in lamenting his own fatal folly and the woes of 
his innocent Genevifeve. 



EGBERT OF SICILY. 



^^^fflflF^ 



(194) S 




Among all the great ones of the earth few seemed to 
hold a higher place than Rohert, King of Sicily. He 
had two brothers, one of whom was Pope of Rome and 
the other Emperor of Christendom. Robert himself 
was a &ir, strong man, a mighty king, a renowned 
conqueror, and accounted the flower of chivalry. Hia 
power was equalled only by hia pride, through which 
he neglected to humble himself before his Creator, and 
to be just and merciful towards his fellow-men; but for 
this the hand of Heaven was stretched out to chastisa 
him. 
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Upon the eve of Si John he had gone to church to 
hear even-song, yet thinking more of worldly honour 
than of holy faith. In the choir they sang: He hath 
put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted 
the humble and TneeJc Hearing these words King 
Robert said within his haughty heart: 

" It is but a priest's fable this song which they sing 
so often. What power, forsooth, can put me down, me 
that have destroyed all my enemies and own no peer 
far and wide? A likely thing that such as I should 
ever be other than I have been !" 

Forthwith, as the chant sounded in his ear, a deep 
sleep fell upon him. The. service ended, but Robert 
slept on. When the congregation left the church, there 
came among them one like him in face, form, and gar- 
ments, to whom all did honour as to their king, who 
was still sleeping within. This was no other than 
an angel sent to abase his pride by teaching him on 
what tenure he held all greatness and prosperity. 

When Robert awoke he found himself in darkness 
and alone ; his crown, his royal robes, his signet-ring, 
and all the trappings of his state were gone from him, 
he knew not how. Bewildered for a moment, he re- 
membered where he was, and groped his way to the 
door, which he could not open. 

"Beshrew these knaves of mine; they shall smart 
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for leaving me thus ! " he muttered angrily, and began 
to shout louder and louder for some one to let him out. 

By and bye the old sexton heard this outcry he was 
making, and came to see what might be the matter. 

"What dost thou there?" he cried from without 
"Some thieving fellow surely, come to rob the church. 
Help! help! in the king's name!" 

" Silence, dotard, and let me out forthwith. I am 
the king!" 

Hastily at this word the sexton unlocked the door. 
When it was open, Robert rushed forth like a madman, 
hurling the old man to the ground as he passed, and 
ran to his palace, eager to command the punishment of 
those who had treated him with such scant respect 
Arrived at the gate he knocked furiously, calling on 
the porter to let him in without delay. 

"Oh, ho!'* answered the porter; "and who mayst 
thou be to have thy bidding done thus?" 

" Thou shalt know full soon who I am," cried Eobert 
" Open the gate, knave> or the gallows shall teach thee 
to know thy lord." 

The porter laughed scornfully. 

"Knave in thy teeth! My lord is the king who 
even now went into the hall with all his train, so be- 
gone without more ado. This is no place to play the 
fooL" 
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*' I tell tbee I am the king/' raged Robert 

" A fine story!" quoth the porter; but he undid the 
gate to see this presumptuous man. 

No sooner had he opened it than Eobert burst in and 
smote him on the face, with " Knowest thou me now?" 
Then it was for the porter to be angry. He struck 
back at the madman, as he took him to be, knocked 
him down on the ground, and handled him so roughly 
that his face was covered with blood, and he could 
hardly speak. Some of the servants came running up 
at the noise, who bound Robert fast, and in this sorry 
plight, stained from head to foot with dirt and Uood, 
brought him into the hall amid the jeers of all who 
were wont to pay him reverence. 

The king was almost beside himself for fury, and 
what was his amazement to see in his own place a 
prince, the very image of his person, before whom they 
dragged him, and the porter, bowing low, made his 
complaint. 

" My lord, may it please you, here is a mad fellow 
who will have it that he is the king, and threatens me 
with the gallows if I do not own him." 

A peal of laughter rang through the hall, which 
was redoubled when Robert cried: 

'' Who art thou that sittest in my seat? What trea- 
chery is this?" 
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'* Peace! " commanded the feigned king rising, and 
every voice was hushed and every eye fixed upon him. 
'* Who art thou that fearest not to bear thyself so brdly 
here?" 

'' I am the king and no other. My eldest brother is 
the emperor, and the other is Pope of Rome. They will 
well repay thee for the wrong thou doest me, so I bid 
thee beware, impostor." 

** I am the King of Sicily," said the other, ** and thou 
art a fool, upon whom it is well for thee that I have 
pity. I will keep thee for my fool, that thou mayst 
learn to know thyself. Ho there! have in a barber 
and shave this man's crown. Let him have the robes 
of a fool, a bauble for sceptre, an ape for councillor, and 
a hound for the taster of his meat Such is my will" 

** This to me! " exclaimed Robert; but it was in vain 
for him to rage and strive and swear he would die be- 
fore they should do him such villainy. He was held 
fast while a barber shaved his head in the fieishion of a 
fool, then a motley dress was put upon him, a fooFs 
bauble thrust into his hand, and an ape brought and 
fastened to him to be his companion day and night, 
while all present kept mocking him the more the louder 
he declared himself to be their lord, and threatened 
them with his utmost vengeance when ihia jest should 
have come to an end 
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" Now, fool, art thou a king ? " asked hia second- 
sell 

" Aye, and will be yet," muttered Robert, his heart 
bursting with shame and griet 

In this guise bow should men know him when he 
had much ado to know himself? Never waa king 
brought m low! 




He was thrust out to sleep in the kennel with the 
hounds he had to eat with them from the same mess 
and he well nigh died of hunger before he could bnng 
himself to sucb ttae. This was the man who bad said 
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in his heart: What potver can ever make me other than 
I have been? 

Time went on, and Robert fell into sullen despair. 
He ceased to dedare his name, since it called forth noth- 
ing but mockery. He aaked no better than to slink 
apart and be left in peace with that ape, his only 
friend, to weep and lament tlie day he had been bom. 
None heeded the poor madman, and be himself began 
to think he must be indeed mad, when he saw how 
the other king, bearing his name and likeness, was 
honoured by all men as he had once been. 

Every day this Idng had Robert brought before him 
and asked : 

"Fool, how sayst thou? Art still a king!" 

"Yea, and that thou knowest," said Robert ever, and 
the other looking steadily upon him again bid him be- 
think himself and come to a better mind. 





C^ XPTTrOrff^ 



HIS PENITENCE. 



Meanwhile it was well with Robert's subjects, who 
rejoiced to find their master no loDger oppress them as 
he had done before. Now he knew how men had 
hated as much as they feared him, and every hour be 
heard the praises of him who ruled in his stead. For 
how says the chronicle ? 

" The angel was king full long, 
But in bis time waa never wrong. 
Treachery, falsehood, nor no guile, 
In all the land of Sicile. 
Of all good there was plenty. 
Among men love and charity ; 
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And in his time was never Btrife, 

Neither between man nor wife, 

But every man loved well other, « 

Better love was never of brother. 

Then was that a joyful thing 

In land to have such a king." 

When some years had passed thus, the emperor came 
to Rome to visit the pope, and they sent for the King 
of Sicily to meet them there. The angel set forth 
attended with royal magnificence, so that in every city 
through which he passed, men said they had never seen 
such a right noble and stately king as this, while they 
laughed at the poor fool riding behind the train, with 
an ape perched beside him on his sorry piebald beast, a 
bauble in his hand, and a fools garmeut all bedecked 
with fox tails and jingling bells to make merriment 
wherever he went. But Robert took courage, saying 
within himself: 

*' Full soon now I shall wear my rightful garb and 
confound all these traitors, for it cannot be but that my 
brothers will know me." 

They arrived at Rome and came into the presence of 
the pope and emperor, who gladly welcomed the king 
their brother, as they believed, clad all in rich white 
robes bordered with ermine and pearls. But as they 
were bidding him take his place by their side, Robert 
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ran between and would have embraced them had they 
not spumed him back. 

"What fool's trick is this?" cried the emperor. 

*' My brothers, speak, who am I? " he entreated them, 
with eyes full of tears. 

" Our brother's fool, and a fool indeed," quoth the 
pope. " You go beyond your license, fellow. I never 
saw you before, nor ever saw I fool so hardy as to claim 
such brotherhood." 

Robert could but stare wildly upon them, dumb to 
find that even his own brothers knew him not. At a 
word from his master he was dragged away, scourged, 
and thrust into prison, to teach him better manners. 
There he lay miserably, while the seeming king was 
entertained at Bome till the time came for him to 
return to Sicily, taking the fool in his train as before. 

After this, Robert abandoned all hope of being 
restored to his greatness. He wished now for nothing 
but death. In his abasement he saw well by what 
misdeeds he had deserved thus to fall, how foolishly he 
had vaunted his own might, how rashly he had des- 
pised the power of Heaven, how unjustly he had borne 
himself towards those set below him. Bitterly he re- 
pented and prayed for mercy ; then a milder mood took 
him, in which he thanked God for having thus taught 
him his folly before it was too late. No longer he 
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thought of his kingdom but of his sins, and of the 
judgment before which high and low alike must 
bow. 

" Ah, Lord! " he said, " it is right that I be no better 
than a fool, who have so greatly sinned. Wretch and 
fool that I am, I know now what I scorned in my 
wisdom! Only give me grace to receive these chas- 
tisements as more blessed than all the prosperity that 
once tempted me to pride." 

When next the angel called for him and asked if he 
still thought himself a king, Robert meekly replied: 

" Nay, I am a fool, and a fool of fools, and it is well 
for me to be none else." 

Then the angel took him by the hand and led him 
into a chamber apart, and spoke thus, his face shining 
with heavenly light : 

"Dear friend, now thou art wise who hast owned 
thy guilt in the sight of my Lord and thine. For this 
was I sent to chasten thee, and I rejoice that thou hast 
put away thy hard heart. Now art thou forgiven; be 
a king as before, but hereafter remember to dread the 
King of kings, who alone hath power to cast down and 
to raise up, before whom thou and all men are but fools 
in their own strength. I go back to heaven, where 
there is more bliss in one hour than the greatest ones of 
earth can know in a thousand yeara Do thou then so 
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fill tby place in this world thafc thou lose not the crown 
of that which is to coma King Bobert, farewell! " 

Therewith his royal robes fell from the angel's form, 
and he vanished in the twinkling of an eye. Robert 
sank on his knees and remained long in prayer. When 
he rose, once more arraying himself like a king, he 
passed out into the hall, where a crowd of lords and 
noble knights awaited him. 

Now all rose up to do him honour, and not one of 
those who had jeered and mocked him an hour before 
but was ready to obey his least word. It was as if a 
veil had been lifted from their eyes, or as if all that had 
befallen him since the hour he fell asleep in the chapel 
were but a troubled dream. 

Henceforth King Robert reigned on in all welfare, 
but he abated his pride and bore himself as remember- 
ing that he was the servant of Heaven. He governed 
his people justly; he was merciful to his enemies and 
gracious to the poor and lowly. Thus men loved him 
whom before they had feared ; and when his time came 
to die he was lamented as a prince no less good than 
great 



THE END. 
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